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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to ‘The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—ge———. 
gg eure WILSON received on Monday the German 
Government's reply to the three questions which he formulated 
in regard to the German Note asking for an armistice and accepting 
his programme as “a basis for peace negotiations.” The German 
Government said that it aecepted the President’s terms of “a 
permanent peace of justice,’ and that “ its object in entering into 
discussions would be only to agree upon practical details of the 
application of these terms.” As for the armistice, which the 
President declined to propose to the Allies so long as the enemy's 
armies “are upon their soil,’ the German Government, “in acecrd- 
ance with the Austro-Hungarian Government ’’—which was not 
mentioned in the first German Note—‘ for the purpose of bringing 
about an armistice, deelares itself ready to comply with the propo- 
sitions of the President in regard to evacuation.” It went on to 
“ suggest that the President may occasion the meeting of a mixed 
Commission for making the necessary arrangements concerning the 
evacuation.” The President had made evacuation a condition 
preeedent to an armistice. The German reply assumed that the 
armistice would come first. 


In reply to the President’s most vital question, “ whether the 
Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities 
of the Empire who have so far conducted the war,” the German 
Note said :— 

“The present German Government, which hes undertaken the 

responsibility for this step towerds perce, has been formed by 
conferences and in agreement with the greet majority of the 
Reichstag. The Chaneellor, supported in all of his ections by 
the will of this majority, spesks in the name of the German 
Government and of the German people.” 
Any Chaneellor might have said as much or as little, for the 
Reichstag debating society has no power, as all the world knows. 
It is noteworthy that, while the first German Note was signed by 
the new Chancellor, this second Note was signed by Dr. Solf, the 
new Foreign Secretary, a typical Prussian official. 

President Wilson, having thus received answers to his questions, 
replied on Monday to the German proposals. His “ frank and 
direct statement of his decision” will go down to history. After 


noting that the present German Government and a large majority 
of the German Reichstag had declared their ‘ unqualified accept- 
ance ” of his terms, the President said :— 


‘It must be clearly understood that the process of evacuation 
end the conditions of an armistice are matters which must be left 
to the judgment and advice of the military advisers of the 











Government of the United States and the Allied Governments, and 
the President feels it his duty to say that no arrangement can be 
accepted by the Government of the United States which does not 
provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the 
present military supremacy of the armies of the United States and 
of the Allies in the field.”’ 

The Allies, he is sure, will take the same view. In other words, 
Marshal Foch is not to be baulked of his imminent victory by any 
political manceuvre. 


The President went on to say, in just wrath, that neither America 
nor the Allies would “ consent to consider an armistice so long as 
the armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and inhuman 
practices which they still persist in.” While Germany was seeking 
peace, her submarines were sinking passenger-ships at sea, and “ not 
the ships alone, but the very boats in which their passengers and 
crews seek to make their way to safety.’’ Moreover, the retreating 
German armies were “ pursuing a course of wanton destruction 
which has always been regarded as in direct violation of the rules 
and practices of civilized warfare,” pillaging the cities and villages 
that were not destroyed and driving the inhabitants into exile. 
“The nations associated against Germany cannot be expected to 
agree to a cessation of arms while acts of inhumanity, spoliation, 
and desolation are being continued, which they justly look upon with 
horror and with burning hearts.” To any but the Germans thi: 
would seem a truism, but to that cruel and barbarous race it will 
come as a revelation. 


Finally, to prevent misunderstanding, the President reminded 
the German Government that one of the terms of peace which it 
had accepted—in his Mount Vernon speech of July 4th—required 
“the destruction of every arbitrary power ,anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb thie peace of the 
world, or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at least its reduct’on 
to virtual impotency.” He pointed out that “ the power which 
has hitherto controlled the German nation is of the sort here 
described,” and added: “It is within the choice of the German 
nation to alter it.” These words “ naturally constitute a condition 
precedent to peace, if peace is to come by the action of the German 
people themselves.” ‘* The whole process of peace will depend 
upon the definiteness and the satisfactory character of the guarantees 
which can be given in this fundamental matter. It is indispensable 
that the Governments associated against Germany should know 
beyond a peradventure with whom they are dealing.” ‘‘ Beyond 
a peradventure ” means that there can be no peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns, whose honour rooted in dishonour stands. 


Turkey, lagging behind her allies, sent a Peace Note to President 
Wilson through the Spanish Embassy on Monday. Turkey, with 
whom America is not at war, asked the President to re-establish 
peace and to invite the belligerents to negotiate. The Turks 
accepted the President’s programme as “ a basis of negotiations ” 
and desired an immediate and general armistice. As this Note was 
a belated copy of the German Chancellor's first Note, sent ten days 
before, it may be inferred that the German clique in Constantinople 
was still in power at the end of last week, despite all rumours to 
the contrary. 





The British Government have addressed a strong and solemn 
warning to Germany on the treatment of prisoners of war. They 
announce that they are unable to yield to the German demand that 
the recent arrangement for the exchange of prisoners should be 
dependent upon guarantees being given that the Germans in China 
will not be deported or interned. This demand was of course black- 
mail and nothing else. The position of the Germans in China has 
nothing in the world to do with the exchange of British and German 
prisoners ;_ it concerns China and Germany, and them alone. As 
our Government could not yield to blackmail, and cannot compel 
the German Government to ratify the arrangement made by Sir 
George Cave and Lord Newton at the Hague, they can but fall back 
upon thr ats. 


The Government call upon Germany to remove all British 
* thirty ; Atre 
prisoners at once to a distance of not less than thirty lalométrea 
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behind the firing-line ; to treat prisoners humanely and properly ; 
to allow Dutch representatives to visit the prison camps; and to 
undertake that no British prisoners shall henceforth work in the 
salt-minee, where the sufferings of prisoners have been particularly 
intense. Unless Germany acts on this warning within a month, the 
British Government in concert with their Allies will take such re- 
prisals on German prisoners in this country as may be deemed 
necessary. In any case—and to our mind this is the most important 
part of the Government's ultimatum—Germany is to be held 
“* responsible for the unlawful and inhumane treatment of prisoners.” 
The Allies will “ take all steps in their power to ensure that the 
persons responsible for these outrages shall be punished for their 
misdeeds,” 


As though to point the necessity of this solemn warning, a White 
Paper by Mr. Justice Younger’s Committee on the treatment of 
prisoners of war in Germany was published in the papers of Tuesday. 
It is a horrible story at which the blood runs cold. The Report, 
which is based on carefully sifted evidence, describes how prisoners 
were forced by their German guards to undergo long marches 
without proper food or drink. Exhausted men, many of them 
sinking with weakness from their wounds, were driven on at the 
point of the bayonet or were clubbed with the butt-ends of rifles, 
At night they were required to lie upon the ground without covering 
and without shelter. When they reached their place of imprisonment 
they were fed for weeks on mere garbage, and not very much of that. 
They were compelled to do long hours of military labour, and often 
to do this under the fire of British guns. Even when sickness and 
wounds were bringing them to the point of death, medical treatment 
and comforts were frequently withheld from them and they died 
unnecessarily from ill-treatment. They were, in fact, slowly but 
surely murdered. 
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in Flanders—against very strong enemy forces which are fighting 
hard not for victory but for time to effect a retirement in good 
order. The battle of Cambrai and St. Quentin and our advance to 
Le Cateau, combined with the steady progress of the Frenoh jn 
Champagne, had left the St. Gobain hills as the head of a narpoy 
enemy salient between the Oise and the Aisne, On Saturday last 
the enemy abandoned his fortresses round St. Gobain and the 
Laon Plain behind them and fell back to the Serre. The French 
troops entered Laon last Sunday. Strange to relate, the old cathe. 
dral city had not been burnt, and many of the inhabitants after 
four years of captivity remained to welcome General Mangin, 
The fall of Laon is a fresh triumph for Marshal Foch’s strategy, 
The enemy has thus lost the hinge of the line which he had held 
since September, 1914, and his retreat to the Meuse is inevitable. 








The British armies, after taking Le Cateau on Thursday week, 
encountered very stubborn resistance on the line of the river Selle, 
On Monday, indeed, the enemy made a regular attack on our posts 
east of the Selle, but was repulsed. Deferring a further advance at 
this point until Thursday, when he resumed the offensive, Sir 
Douglas Haig pushed forward slowly against the enemy rearguanls 
between Douai and Lille—a plain intersected with marshes, canals, 
railways, and coal-pits in which rapid progress is impossible. The 
last remnants of the once famous Drocourt-Quéant switch line were 


| captured on Friday week. On Saturday last our men penetrated 


into the suburbs of Douai. Further north our troops on Tuesday 
crossed the Haute Deule Canal, to the east of Loos, and on Wed. 
nesday were on a line two miles west of Lille. On Thursday our 
troops were unofficially reported to be in the city. 


In Flanders on Monday the Belgian, French, and British Armies 


| attacked again on a crescent front of twenty-eight miles from 


Some of the victims of this ill-treatment in giving their evidence | 


described the occasional kind treatment they received from doctors 
and officers, but these acts of kindness seem like pin-points of light 
in a black dungeon. There is nothing to say or to do now except to 
resolve that so far as possible the fiends who were responsible for all 
this ghastly callousness and cruelty shall be brought to book. It is 
useless to argue with such people in the language of international 
custom or law in the hope of persuading them to better ways. Only 


| bombarded the German coast batteries. 


very personal and material arguments make any impression on them. | 


That is to say, they must be thoroughly and finally beaten in the 
war in order that they may learn that wickedness and inhumanity 
do not pay; and ultimately they must learn that crimes will be 
sternly visited on the authors of them. 


The subject of prisoners was discussed in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday. For our part, we think that Lord Newton made a 
very good defence of his actions. His Department has worked 


| the evacuation of which thus becomes necessary. 


with limited powers, and his concern for the prisoners and his | 


initiative in getting done whatever the Government allowed him 
to try to do have been admirable. We greatly regret that it should 


have been proposed in the House of Lords that German prisoners | 


here should be killed by way of reprisal. 
fectly right in saying that the great change in the aspect of the 
war, and the fact that we have now many more prisoners than 
Germany has, have made it possible for us to use threats to Germany 
that would have been futile earlier in the war. But the stronger 


Lord Newton was per- | 


| effected a great change in the war map. 


our position for the use of threats, the less is the excuse for our | 


taking measures of inhumanity. In a competition in brutality the 
Germans would beat us every time. If we took to shooting prisoners, 
they might take to buming them over slow fires. They are capable 
of it. We are not capable of such things. 


Mr. Churchill's small effort in the way of reprisals earlier in the 


war was an absolute failure. It should never be forgotten that one of | 


our greatest assets—a fact that will immeasurably support our 
authority and our prestige in the world—will be to emerge from 
this war with clean hands. We would state this advantage on purely 
material grounds for the benefit of those who are unable to appre- 
ciate it on moral grounds. Our best line of action is to keep careful 
notes about the offenders in Germany and to bring them to the 
stérnest justice, as we have pledged ourselves to do. That we 
not only can do but ought to do. It is very right to 
punish the guilty, but it is very wrong to punish those who are 
not proved guilty for the sins of others. Finally, we are glad to 
notice that Lord Newton spoke of the non-employment of German 
prisoners in our coal-mines as “‘a ridiculous anomaly.” As we 
pointed out recently, German prisoners work freely in the French 
coal-mines. 





The week's fighting in France has resulted in a rapid Allied 
advance in the centre in pursuit of the retreating enemy and a 
slower advance on the right and the left—in the Meuse Valley and 


to the Lys above Menin, while our monitors 
There was no surprise, 
and the French alone used tanks, but the Allies everywhere over. 
came the resistance of the enemy in his countless “ pillboxes’ 
and fortified cottages and farms. The French took Roulers, 
the Belgians captured Iseghem, and General Plumer’s Second 
Army penetrated close to Menin. The Allies continued their 
victorious advance. The Belgians reached Wynendaele, the scene 
of General Webb’s famous victory in Marlborough’s day, and 
Thourout; the French on Wednesday took Lichtervelde and wer 
nearing Thielt; while General Plumer was holding the north bank 
of the Lys from Comines to Courtrai, and had crossed the river. 
This manewuvre, which Lord French tried to carry out in the autumy 
of 1914 against overwhelming forces, threatened Lille from the 
north. Moreover, the advance to Thourout aims at the Bruges- 
Ghent railways supplying the enemy forces on the Belgian coast, 
The Belgian 
advance on Wednesday across the Yser floods forced the enemy tq 
leave Ostend. British airmen alighted in the town on Thursday 
morning, and the Dover Patrol entered the port in the afternoon. 


near Dixmude 


} 


Between our right flank at Le Cateau and the Argonne, the 
French armies by brilliant manceuvring and hard fighting have 
The persistent attacks of 
General Mangin, with the help of an Italian corps, on the heights of 
the Aisne west of Reims, and the vigorous offensive of Genera] 
Gouraud in Eastern Champagne, led on Friday week and Saturday 
last to a general retreat of the enemy on this whole front from La 
Fére on the Oise to Vouziers on the Upper Aisne, thus evacuating 
the St. Gobain hills and the Chemin des Dames, the plain of Laon, 
and all the plateau between the Suippe and the Aisne. General 


Gouraud’s Fourth Army alone in the battle of seventeen days in 





Champagne captured 21,567 prisoners and over six hundred guns, 
so that the total losses of the enemy in the stiff fighting on this wide 
southern flank must have been very great. The enemy, as we write 
on Thursday, still clings to the angle bounded by the Oise and the 
Serre Rivers east of La Fére, and to the north bank of the Aisne 
above Rethel, but this broken line is untenable for long. 


The French and American armies operating on either side of the 
Argonne completed by Thursday week the task of clearing its 
tangled thickets and swampy ravines, obstinately defended by 
German machine-gunners. They thus united their forces on the 
southern edge of the valley of Grandpré, the gateway of the Argonne. 
Since then the French have been advancing slowly to the north-west 
of Grandpré, while the Americans have continued their tremendous 
offensive against the so-called ** Kriemhilde ” line from the Argonne 
to the Meuse and across the river eastward. General Pershing’s 
bulletins are marked by extreme reticence, but it is known that 
the Americans have broken through the enemy’s defences at several 
points and have repulsed incessant counter-attacks by very strong 
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forces. Nowhere has the week’s fighting been more desperate than 
in this sector. The American advance down the Meuse towards 
Stenay and Sedan threatens the main artery of the German com- 
munications south of the Ardennes, and thus must be resisted. 


In Serbia and Albania the Allies continue to drive the Germans 
and Austrians before them. The gallant Serbian Army had the 
satisfaction on Saturday last of recapturing Nish, which was held 
by # German garrison. The German “ Balkan express” will run 
nomore through Nish to Constantinople. The French have occupied 
Pirot, on the Bulgarian frontier, and, to the west, they are at 
Prizrend and Mitrovitza, on the way to Novi Bazar and the Bosnian 
frontier. In Albania the Italians, pursuing the Austrians on a wide 
front, have passed Elbasan and Tirana, and on Monday entered 
Durazzo, the Austrian base on the Albanian coast, which Allied war- 
ships recently bombarded with great effect. The Greeks have re- 
occupied their territory in Eastern Macedonia, and have found 
terrible traces of Bulgar savagery in the unhappy region of Drama 
and Kavalla. 


General Allenby’s cavalry with armoured cars are rapidly moving 
northward through Syria. Last Sunday they occupied the port 
of Tripoli. On Tuesday they entered Homs, ninety miles north of 
Damasous, and nearly half-way from that city to Aleppo. The 
remnants of the Turkish forces in Syria are still retreating as fast 
as they can. 


A German submarine on Thursday week torpedoed and sank the 
well-known Irish mail-steamer ‘ Leinster’ soon after she had left 
Kingstown for Holyhead. The ship carried six hundred and fifty 
passengers, including many women and children, and a crew of 
seventy. Out of these only two hundred and seventy were saved. 
The passengers were getting into the boats when a second torpedo 
struck the ship and caused such confusion that only three boats 
could be safely launchcd. The submarine commander violated all 
the laws of the sea in attacking the mail-steamer ; he accentuated 
his barbarity by refusing the passengers an opportunity to escape 
with their lives. Another horrible outrage of the same kind had been 
perpetrated six days before off the Irish coast, when the Japanese 
passenger-steamer ‘Hiramo Maru’ was torpedoed in a storm. 
There were three hundred and twenty persons on board, and only 
twenty-eight were saved. The boats could not be lowered, and the 
survivors clung to pieces of wreckage till they were rescued by an 
Amer'can warship. We must never forget these dreadful crimes 
against humanity which the Germans continue to perpetrate 
while they ingeminate peace. 


The necessary papers for the introduction of Conscription in 
Ireland have been laid on the table of the House of Commons. The 
familiar cross-currents of rumour as to whether the Government 
will or will not reach the actual point of imposing Conscription 
tontinue, Perhaps the safest way to sum up the situation is to say 
that the Government firmly intend to introduce Conscription, and 
Will remain in this intention till the necessity of imposing Con- 
seription has departed. It might have been thought that the appal- 
ling crime of the sinking of the ‘Leinster’ would have had some 
effect on the voluntary recruiting figures in Ireland, but we have 
not been able to discover that anything of the kind has happened. 
On the contrary, the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners have seized the 
opportunity to indicate the existence of a new Irish grievance. 
This is that passenger vessels in the Irish seas are not escorted or 
adequately protected. 


The Admiralty answer is that the speed of the passenger vessels 
is their best. protection, and that they are safer when alone than when 
being convoyed. Whatever may be the justice or otherwise of this 
defence, the last people who have the right to make a complaint 
of being inadequately protected against Germany are the people 
who refuse to lift a finger to help to defeat Germany. A few brilliant 
Sinn Feiners have been suggesting, as might have been expected, 
that the British Government are really responsible for the sinking 
of the ‘ Leinster.’ We read that at a meeting of the Blackrock 
Council, when a resolution condemning the outrage was passed, one 
member wanted the Council “‘ to put the saddle on the right horse 
first.” We note that the same member subsequently complained 
that another member had “ hit him on the ear.” Whether there 
was any causal connexion between these two facts we do not know, 
but we venture to hope that there was. 


One of our correspondents tells us that the latest of all Irish 
grievances is that the British Government are withholding Con- 
Sqfiption in order that they may blacken the Irish military character ! 
This is perhaps an ironical invention, though when we are treating 
of Ireland we can never feel quite sure that any statement is ironical. 
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For a people vehemently to refuse to sanction any measures for 
supporting the British Navy and British Army, and yet to assum> 
that the British Navy and British troops must always be at hand 
to defend Ireland, puts irony entirely out of date. The British 
people should make up their minds that it is beyond them to grasp 
such subtleties, and that it is better for them not to try. Our 
particular (British) business at present is to eliminate from the 
world the horrible German influence, and in carrying out that work 
we have to remember that Sinn Fein has declared itself in alliance 
with Germany. Ergo, it is futile to eliminate Germany if we allow 
the friends of Germany in Ireland to go on doing exactly what they 
please. This is a matter for President Wilson as well as for ourselves. 


Mr. Balfour, in welooming the American Press representatives 
at a luncheon given in their honour on Friday week by the English- 
Speaking Union, opened with an observation which should have 
restrained the early-peace ebullition of tho end of last week, if people 
had not such very short memories. “I do not pretend that our difficul- 
ties are at an end, or nearly at an end.” One of these difficulties 
will be to ensure, when the victory now within our grasp shall be 
achieved, that we shall make the best use of it for the immediate 
future and for posterity. Mr. Balfour could see no improvement 
in the German disposition. We must judge it by such deeds as the 
deliberate sinking of the mail-steamer ‘ Leinster’ in daylight, crowded 
with men, women, and children. The Germans “ were brutes when 
they began the war, and as far as we can judge, brutes they remain 
at the present moment.” Such crimes could not be repeated from 
month to month unless they commended themselves to the popu 
lation committing them. Germany counted on dividing her enemies, 
and in that she would fail; there was “ an English-speaking method 
of looking at the great affairs of mankind,” an inner harmony 
making for union, and for the progress and freedom of the world. 


Vice-Admiral Sims, who was also a guest of the English- 
Speaking Union, made a brief and interesting statement about 
‘U’-boat strength. Many people thought that from fifty to a 
hundred ‘U’-boats kept the sea at the same time; the average 
number was eight or nine, with an occasional run up to twelve or 
thirteen. Hoe wished to correct the American belief that the 
United States Navy was doing at least a half of the anti-submarine 
work. There were about five thousand anti-‘U’-boat craft out, 
day and night; America’s contribution was three per cent. of that 
total. Great Britain had transported two-thirds, and escorted 
one-half, of America’s first million and a half of men to reach 
Europe. The convoy system had enormously reduced the shipping 
losses. Anti-‘U’-boat operations were made possible only by the 
power of the British Grand Fleet. If it were destroyed, nothing 
could save the Allies, It was the foundation-stone of their common 
cause. The Service which does not advertise will welcome this 
tribute from an American seaman. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, who is visiting America, has 
warned the American people that the enemy submarines are “ held 
but not mastered.” “A great renewed effort on Germany’s part 
is impending,” he said in a message to the Press last Sunday. “ We 
know it, and we know of its extent. We face it with the know- 
ledge that with the steadfast courage of our seamen it will be mot.” 
He told the Pilgrims in New York that we still needed many more 
destroyers and “ chasers” to hunt down the ‘U ’-boats, and he 
urged America to help in building them. Sir Erio Geddes said that 
we had lost more than twice as many war-vessels as all our Allies 
put together, and that we had lost 7,750,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, or thrice the losses of all our Allies. The heavy strain on 
our shipyards continues, but America is now bearing her part of 
the burden of merchant-ship construction. 


Interest keen and widespread was shown in the re-entry, after so 
long an abstention from public affairs, of Lord Grey of Fallodon 
when he spoke of a League of Nations on Thursday week a! 
the Central Hall, Westminster. The League, h> said, would 
provide the machinery to prevent war in future. There must b> 
no economic boycott within the League; but economic boycott 
would be a most powerful weapon to be used, when necessary, by 
the League itself. Germany must take the lead in disarming, 4: 
she had in arming. Germany could be admitted to the League only 
as the Government of a free people. The League would establish 
a system of international police, and incidentally would give 
international labour negotiations a more official status. Finally, 
the League would raise the international relations of the world to 
a higher plane than was ever possible before. We hope shortly to 
return to the subject of the League and to present a draft scheme 
showing a League in operation. 











Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SNARE OF PEACE TALK. 


TIME comes in all bitter and long wars when people 
are exposed to the temptation prematurely to throw 
up their hats and say that everything is over. Such a 
time has come to this nation now. The snare of optimism 
is one of the most dangerous traps which lie in wait for men 
who do not watch their steps carefully. We here use the 
word “ optimism” in its disreputable sense, and not at all 
§n the sense in which we are proud to call ourselves optimists. 
Without optimism of the right kind, without idealism, without 
faith, without a strong conviction that right will triumph 
over wrong, no people could have emerged from such 
terrible years as we have just through, much less 
have emerged from them, as the British nation is notoriously 
doing, stronger, more accomplished, and more self-confident 
than when it plunged into the darkness. To hear the 
comments of some persons upon the cloudy reply which 
ermany sent to President Wilson’s searching questions of 
last week, one might have supposed that Germany had 
surrendered in fact instead of in highly diplomatic words. 
What every one ought to recognize now is that peace talk is an 
extremely enervating pastime. The Germans, students as 
they are of the psychology of war, are perfectly well aware 
that men fight less well when their minds are bent on thoughts 
of relaxation than when they are tuning their minds in grim 
earnest to a dreadful effort. There is no doubt whatever 
that the Germans hope that something good for themselves 
and bad for us will come out of the smoke-clouds of peace talk 
which they are so busily emitting. They want peace of course, 
but they want salvation more. When peace is in the air then 
is the time for us to push harder than ever and to think less 
of peace than ever before. 

That supreme master of war, Napoleon, timed his heaviest 
blows for the moment when the hope of peace was in the 
hearts of his opponents. He knew that a mighty blow would 
then have a far greater moral effect than at any other time. 
It is only necessary to think the situation out to see what 
utter folly it is to relax one’s efforts just when the reward 
of them is coming into view. Some very simple illustrations 
will emphasize this folly. Suppose that a man has carefully 
insured his house and regularly paid his premiums throughout 
almost the whole of his lease of twenty-one years. When, 
however, twenty vears of the lease have passed and nothing 
has happened, he tells himself that it is extremely improbable 
that any fire will occur in his house during the last year of 
his tenancy, as in the past he has escaped even a sign of any 
such catastrophe, and he can evidently rely upon the care of 
a methodical and scrupulous household. Accordingly for the 
last year of his tenancy he does not insure his house—and 
it is burnt down. All the premiums paid during the twenty 
years have been a tr effort. They served only the 
fatal purpose of lulling him into a sense of false security. 
Or to take another illustration. A man is running a long- 
distance race. He measures his speed to his exact powers of 
endurance, which he has estimated through a long period of 
training and practice ; so that during the race he is able to 
bring his opponents to the breaking-point of exhaustion, 
and yet store enough energy for a final spurt to stave off 
the possible challenge of the best of his opponents at the 
last moment. But in the last lap of the race he is so much 
the prey of optimism that he does not start his spurt soon 
enough. He does not believe that any of his opponents 
has got it in him to challenge him almost on the post. He 
leaves his spurt till it is too late, and in the end he is out- 
manceuvred by the mere cleverness of a runner who was 
really more exhausted than he was. He has failed to make 
use of the supreme moment for which all his long and tiring 
plodding work was a preparation. Many races are lost like this. 

Probably at the front there is very little danger of false 
optimism, because men never fight better than when they are 
in the stride of victory, as our men are now. But even there 
the danger would by no means be absent if talk about “ getting 
home to Blighty "’ were so freely indulged in that men seriously 
began to regard the end of the war as only a matter of a few 
weeks one way or the other. “If the war is as good as over, 
why should I be killed during the last ten minutes? I was 
perfectly ready to be killed when we were fighting an uphill 
fight, and everything had yet to be gained, but now it is a 
different matter. Why be killed now?” All experienced 
officers dread this kind of talk, and they do their best to stop 
it whenever it appears. It is much more difficult to stop a 
cognate optimism and enervation among people at home. 





— 
—— 


Yet if it be true, as it unquestionably is, that a blow against 
the enemy has more value now than at any other time in the 
war, now is the moment to produce more munitions, to build 
more ships, to buy more War Bonds, and last, but by no 
means least, to eat less food. The conditions of war will 
extend far into the period of peace, however soon peace may 
come, and if we are going not only to beat our enemy con. 
clusively but reconstruct our fortunes upon the foundatiog 
of a shattered world, the need for economy becomes morg 
urgent with every day that passes. To see that this is not 
generally recognized one has only got to take a most cagual 
look round. Who can pretend that people are as careful as 
they were about food economy when the startling truth about 
the danger of famine was first announced to them? The speed 
with which our fortunes can be restored will depend enor. 
mously upon the decisiveness of the peace terms which we 
im upon Germany. From the point of view of quick 
and efficacious reconstruction, people have not thought out 
the extraordinary difference there would be between the 
conditions of a dictated peace and the conditions of an ordinary 
peace by discussion. If the peace be dictated, the whole 
matter will be settled quickly, and the world can set to work 
to rebuild its dwelling-place. On the other hand, if tha 
Germans be allowed to have their say in respect of only a few 
reserved matters, they will show themselves more persistent 
intriguers than they have ever done in the past, and that js 
saying a great deal. The discussions would go on for a year 
or more, and financial and commercial revival would be 
delayed to that extent. No man of business can aot freely so 
long as he does not know exactly upon what basis he is 
working. 

In almost every great war, as we suggested at the beginning, 
a time comes when rumours of peace fill the air, although the 
time is not yet due for peace. It was in such circumstances 
that Pitt made his famous speech about the French overtures 
on February 3rd, 1800. All through that speech he never let 
go of the word “ Security,” which, as every one knows, was 
the motto under which he fought. The word occurs again 
and again. The analogy between premature peace talk then 
and premature peace talk now is really rather close, because 
Pitt saw that he was being asked to take the good faith, or a 
“ change of heart ” as we say now, in the enemy for granted. 
Let us quote a passage from the speech in which Pitt, 
answering Erskine, pointed out that it was impossible to 
gamble with the safety of the country. There might or 
might not be a change in the methods of Revolutionary 
France such as Erskine had assumed, but it was not right 
to assume such a change :— 

“I say then, that before any man can concur in opinion with 
that learned gentleman—before any man can think that the sub- 
stance of His Majesty’s answer is any other than the safety of 
the country required ; before any man can be of opinion, that 
to the overtures made by the enemy, at such a time, and under 
such circumstances, it would have been safe to have returned an 
answer concurring in the negotiation—he must come within one of 
the three following descriptions : he must ether believe that the 
French Revolution ne‘ther does now exhibit, nor has at any time 
exhibited, such circumstances of danger, arising out of the very 
nature of the system and the internal state and condition of France, 
as to leave to foreign Powers no adequate ground of security in 
negotiation ; or, secondly, he must be of opinion, that the change 
which has recently taken place has given that security, which, 
in the former stages of the Revolution, was wanting ; or, thirdly, 
he must be one who, believing that the danger existed, not under- 
valuing its extent, nor mistaking its nature, nevertheless think’, 
from his view of the present pressure on the country, from his view 
of its situation and its prospects, compared with the situation and 
prospects of its enemies, that we are, with our eyes open, bound to 
accept of romans security for everything that is valuable and 
sacred, rather than endure the pressure, or incur the risk, which 
would result from a further prolongat’on of the contest.” 
Unfortunately the country listened to the Erskinian doctrines 
and not to those of Pitt. Negotiations were opened with 
France in the following year, and the Peace of Amiens followed 
in 1802. The result of this most unsubstantial peace was 
that the war had all to be fought over again. In 1803 
hostilities reopened, and in 1804 Pitt had to be recalled to 
office to redeem the tragic blunders against which he had so 
solemnly warned the country. We might go on quoting 
analogies from other wars, but let us content ourselves with 
only one more, which by a curious coincidence also happened 
on a 3rd of February. On February 3rd, 1865, towards the 
end of the American Civil War, Lincoln consented to receive 
three Confederate Commissioners at Hampton Roads. 
Lincoln’s statement to those Commissioners was a masterly 
piece of discrimination. In all matters where he could be 
generous and friendly without touching the essential issues 
for which he was fighting he was ready, and even anxious, 
to make advances. But on the essential issues he was 
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adamantine. It is impertant to recall the fact that the 
(onfederate States had been circulating peace rumours as 
a means of weakening the war spirit in the North. We 
sometimes think of propaganda as an entirely new thing, 
put we ought to remember that our ancestors were not quite 
so innocent as they are often supposed to have been. The 
(onfederates at most stages of the war had some peace 
“stunt” going on in Canada; and Canada was the Mecca 
to which the misguided but self-righteous Copperheads of 
the North turned three times daily. Lincoln had again and 
again been urged to make use of the highly promising peace 
atmosphere thus created, and end the terrible fratricidal 
war. None the less, he was adamantine. He insisted at 
Hampton Roads on (1) the restoration of the national 
authority throughout all the States; (2) the maintenance 
of the Federal point of view about slavery ; (3) no cessation 
of hostilities till all forces hostile to the Union were disbanded. 
That was how Lincoln dealt with the enervation that was 
being produced by peace talk. He went the whole hog. 
Within a few weeks the Confederates made their complete 
surrender. 

We had written as far as this before the saturnalia of 
peace talk and rumour began in London on Wednesday 
afternoon. As we write these concluding words on Thurs- 
day morning the origin of all this claptrap is far from 
clear, but there seems to be no doubt that the explicit 
statement as to the surrender of Germany’came in the first 
place from a Dutch newspaper that has been marked by 
pro-German sentiments. Indulgence in such orgies of credulity 
can do nothing but harm, and if the intentions of the 
eriginators of the rumours could be analysed, we dare say 
it would be found that nothing but harm was intended. 
But what was the Press Bureau doing in this matter? It 
may have some perfectly valid explanation of what, when 
every one is wise after the event, must be acknowledged 
to have been an unwise complaisance in passing for publica- 
tion unsubstantiated reports. We cannot help saying 
that if the Press Bureau allowed these reports to be circu- 
lated without carefully inquiring both into their origin and 
their credibility, it failed in one of its first functions as a 
Bureau. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S VINDICATION. 


NHE vindication of President Wilson’s first answer to 
#ermany by means of questions lies in the fact that 

his method prepared the way for the paralysing answer which 
he addressed to the rulers of Germany on Monday. Now 
that every one is delighted by President Wilson’s attitude 
there is no harm in saying that his original questions raised a 
few doubts in this country. It evidently appeared to some 
people—a very small minority, we think—that in asking his 
questions President Wilson was entering upon a perilous 
course of parleying with Germany. The critics would have 
preferred the stiff upper-lip, the imperious negative, from the 
first moment. Our readers will remember that we expressed 
last week the opinion that by his very searching questions 
President Wilson was, as it were, taking a step back to leap 
better. This of course turned out to be true, and it may be 
hoped that there will never again be any question as to the 
absolute firmness of President Wilson’s intentions. Really 
it was unlikely to the point of flat impossibility that a man 
of his temperament could ever parley with Germany after the 
language which he had already held. For President Wilson 
is first and foremost an intellectual. All his addresses, all 
his writings, are characterized by his intellectual view of life. 
Now we venture to say that all students of their fellow-men 
will agree upon this one point, that a man who is proud and 
confident in his intellectual reading of affairs never tolerates 
the impertinent challenges of very clumsy minds which have 
tried to trip him up at his own game. Over a long and 
tedious period President Wilson put up with all the brutal 
intrigues and all the infamous disingenuousness of German 
agents who firmly believed that they were overreaching 
“ those idiotic Yankees.” When President Wilson had given 
the Bernstorffs, the Papens, the Boy-Eds, and the Dumbas 
every chance of showing some glimmer of candour and intel- 
lectual clearness of vision, if they were capable of such things, 
he came to the conclusion that they were incapable of them. 
To believe, then, that such a man as President Wilson, having 
come to this conclusion, could ever go back upon it and reopen 
infructuous argumentation was to believe that President 
Wilson could be false to his whole nature. Before we leave 
this particular subject let us say that, nevertheless, there 
ought never to have been even an opportunity for questioning 








President Wilson’s wisdom. Long ago the Allies ought to 
have drawn up the terms which they would impose upon 
Germany and have published them to the world. Over and 
Over again we have besought the Government to take this 
course. It always seemed not merely probable but certain 
that Germany would one day throw a peace bombshell into 
our midst. If our terms had existed in black-and-white, 
President Wilson would never have found it necessary 
to do anything but refer Germany to them. ; 

Nothing could be sounder than President Wilson's announce- 
ment on all the issues that matter. He points out that an 
armistice could never be granted except on the terms laid 
down by the soldiers and sailors who represent the Allies. 
That announcement removes the matter for ever from the 
region of danger. As regards the Government which at 
present professes to represent Germany, President Wilson is 
on the only right and solid grounds. It was absolutely 
necessary for him to ask his original question as to the char- 
acter and authority of the present Government of Germany, 
for his only alternative to asking that question would have 
been to seem to throw over the terms which he himself had 
proposed. It will be remembered that the German appeal 
to Washington ostensibly accepted all President Wilson’s 
proposals. President Wilson therefore could not say: “I 
reject the acceptance of my own proposals.” What he could 
do, and did do, was to ask whether the people who accepted 
his terms really stood for Germany or not, whether they were 
the old gang under a new guise. When the very vague and 
perfectly unconvincing answer came from Germany, President 
Wilson was free to sweep aside all the vagueness and come 
with heavy hammer-blows to the heart of the matter. He 
quoted his own words of July 4th: ‘‘ The destruction of every 
arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, secretly, and 
of its single choice disturb the peace of the world, or, if it 
cannot be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to 
virtual impotency.”” When he added the words: ** The power 
which has hitherto controlled the German nation is of the 
sort here described. It is within thé choice of the German 
nation to alter it,’ he showed that in his opinion no effectual 
change whatever has yet taken place in the nature of the 
German Government. It is not enough for German spokes- 
men to say that the Kaiser has promised popular reforms in 
a letter, or that the Reichstag “ approves ” of what is being 
done, or that the people of Germany approve of the resolution 
of the Reichstag. It is not enough for Herr Erzberger to 
deplore the sinking of the ‘ Leinster, when every one , ot 
that if he and his fellow-Ministers had the reality as well 
as the form of power they could stop such deeds at 
once. 

The simple effect of President Wilson's two Notes—the 
effect at which he obviously aimed—is to throw the German 
nation back upon the necessity of a very simple choice. They 
must choose between the will of the Kaiser and their own 
will. We know it is said in criticism that the distinction 
which President Wilson has always tried to draw between 
the German autocracy and the German people is unreal. 
We have no doubt ourselves that it is an unreal distinction 
so far as it is sought to prove that the German people have 
not backed their rulers in this war. Unfortunately it has 
been only too clear that they have backed them. There has 
been no act of murder or oppression, no deed of greed or 
equivocation, which the German nation has not openly 
rejoiced in so long as things were going well. But, after all, 
unless the whole German nation is to be annihilated—and 
that is not and cannot be proposed—it is necessary to promote 
popular rule over autocratic rule in Germany in order that 
responsibility may be distributed among a great number of 
persons, and not depend upon the mere caprices, or the 
* single choice,” of an absolutist junta. If this be admitted, 
as we think it must be, the dilemma to which President 
Wilson exposes Germany will serve its purpose, and we 
need not trouble overmuch about the degree of the German 
people’s guilt. If the German people are forced to throw 
over their autocracy, they may gradually become divorced 
from it in spirit as well as in fact. If they are so mad as to 
choose Kaiserism, they will bind themselves, as far as we can 
see ahead, to the dislike and contempt of the whole world, 
and the whole world will refuse to associate with them. If 
they stand for their own rights and for the development of 
whatever good they may be capable of, hope enters in. They 
might even reach the stage some day of denouncing the crimes 
which they have hitherto applauded. It must be confessed 
that up to the present moment, however, there has been no 
sign of apology and no sign cf sorrow for their infamy. The 
only thing they are sorry for is that they have failed. 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Ou of the most satisfactory results of the success of 
the Allied Armies is the encouragement it has given 
to the disruptive forces within the Teutonic Empires. From 
the point of view of the permanent destruction of Prussia’s 
military power no terms of peace that the Allied Powers could 
impose from outside are so valuable as disintegration from 
within. Evidences of this process of disintegration are 
accumulating with startling rapidity. Perhaps the most 
striking is the recent declaration of the Prussian Poles which 
has been openly published in all the German-Polish a ee 
In this declaration the Prussian Poles declare that “ the hour 
has now struck for the Poles to raise their voice to demand 
the realization of the prescriptive right of our nation. 
Nothing but the union into one State of all peoples living in 
Polish lands, a State which possesses full rights, can guarantee 
a lasting League of Nations.” That the Prussian Poles have 
long been yearning to escape from Prussian tyranny is a 
commonplace, but it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
Prussian Government would have permitted such an open 
declaration as this even three months ago. The logic of the 
stricken battlefield lies behind this public pronouncement. 
The Polish claim is ingeniously supported by an appeal to 
Germany’s nominal acceptance of President Wilson’s fourteen 
oints, one of which included a demand for an independent 
Polish State comprising the “ territories inhabited by indis- 
putably Polish populations, which should be assured a free 
and secure access to the sea.” The German Government 
may have nominally accepted this among other conditions, 
but it is in direct opposition to the policy which Prussia has 
pursued ever since the days of Prince Bismarck. Immense 
efforts have been devoted by the Prussian Government, and 
vast sums expended, in order to establish German landholders 
in Prussian Poland and to destroy the Polish character of the 
population. Polish children were not even permitted to say 
their prayers at school in the Polish language. The attempt 
to Germanizo Prussian Poland was due not only to the German 
desire to Germanize everything, but also to the calculation 
that an independent Poland would create a final barrier to 
Giermany’s eastward ambitions. Germany’s Baltic ambitions 
are equally imperilled, for the “ free and secure access to the 
sea” which the new Polish State must of necessity have 
means Danzig. It is true that the town of Danzig is Temen 
in character, but Polish territory stretches almost up to the 
city boundary, and Danzig, lying at the mouth of the Vistula, 
is the natural port of Poland, for the Vistula traverses the 
whole of Poland, passing through Warsaw. Thus, apart 
from the loss of considerable territory, Germany will lose 
perhaps the most valuable of her Baltic ports, and a new 
independent State will be created between her and Russia. 
In many respects this development is a greater blow to German 
ambitions than the prospective loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The process of disintegration in Austria is naturally more 
extensive, for the Austrian Empire has never possessed any- 
thing approaching to the comparative unity of national 
sentiment which affects the greater part of the German Empire. 
Kssentially the Austrian Empire fs a congeries of different 
nationalities, mostly hating one another. is the tide of war 
has turned against the Central Empires these different nation- 
alities have become increasingly determined in their demands 
for the recognition of their independence. The Austro- 
Hungarian Goverment have been compelled to yield to these 
demands. On October 11th an important Conference was 
held between the Emperor Karl and representatives of the 
different nationalities of the Empire, da all the nation- 
alities represented insisted on their separate national claims. 
Even the Austro-Germans, who have hitherto, with the 
backing of the German Empire, been the bulwark of the 
Austrian State, frankly declared that they put “the idea of 
German national unity before the German-Austrian State 
idea.” They are willing, in other words, to sacrifice if neces- 
sary the Austro-Hungariar Empire, in which they have hitherto 
played a dominant part, in order to give more definite ex- 
pression to their German nationalism. Their definite proposal 
is the creation of a German national State within Austria, 
and that they may secure this ideal they express themselves 
willing to recognize the self-determination rights of the other 
nationalities of Austria. These other nationalities, however, 
are by no means willing to remain incorporated within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. They demand complete inde- 
pendence. Even the Austrian Poles, who in the past have 
been to some extent pampered by the ruling authorities in 
Austria for the purpose dt mation them from the other 
subject nationalities, take a perfectly definite line. They insist 








on the creation of a great united Poland, to include all the 
territories inhabited by Poles. Needless tosay, this conception 
means the separation of Austrian Poland from Austria, ang 
in order to give logical effect to this aspiration the Austrian 
Poles are immediately forming a Polish National Council jn 
Cracow ; they have decided no longer to attend the Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

The Hungarians are equally emphatic that they wish to 
stand alone, although hitherto they, in combination with the 
Austro-Germans, have dominated the policy of the whole 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Hungarian Premier, Dr, 
Wekerle, whose resignation has been refused by the Emperor, 
has stated that Hungary must be directly represented at 
the peace negotiations. He added that Hungary was not 
going to conclude a separate peace, but that her position 
towards Austria had materially changed. He then went on 
to make—for a Hungarian—the extraordinarily humble 
statement that Hungary would not oppose the union of 
Dalmatia and Croatia, and would leave Bosnia and Herze- 
govina free to decide whether they would join Croatia or 
Hungary. When it is remembered how ever since Hungary 
attained her position of autonomy the dominant Magyar 
race has trampled upon all the subordinate nationalities within 
the Hungarian half of the Empire, one is able to appreciate 
the distance that Hungary has travelled under the pressure 
of the Allied Armies. Count Tisza apparently goes even 
further than Dr. Wekerle. He states that under present 
conditions the maintenance of the Dual Monarchy is im- 
possible, and declares that “the task of all Hungarian patriots 
will be, in accordance with the altered circumstances, to 
maintain the thousand-year-old independence of Hungary, 
and to safeguard the power and interest of the Hungarian 
nation.” The Western Powers of Europe have no objection 
to the Hungarian nation attaining and maintaining its inde- 
pendence. Throughout Western Kurope the Hungarian revo- 
lution led by Louis Kossuth was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
We did not then understand that the Hungarians would use 
their independence as a means of trampling upon the 
liberties of other nations. 

It is with the liberation of those other nations that the 
Western Powers are now mostly concerned. They are the 
Rumanians, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Yugo-Slavs. The 
Rumanians who live in Hungary have suffered as severely as 
any race from Magyar tyranny, and their liberation and union 
with the kingdom of Rumania must be regarded as one of 
the essential aims of the Entente Powers. Both the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Yugo-Slavs are now, under the new liberty 
which the Allied victories have already won for them, express 
ing their determination to secure independence with a frank- 
ness which the Austrian Government would not have tolerated 
a few months ago. The Yugo-Slav Parliamentary Club in 
Vienna has openly issued a proclamation which is a virtual 
defiance of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It declares 
that the Germans and Magyars are not competent to speak 
on behalf of any nationalities save their own. It demands the 
creation of a separate Yugo-Slav State formed out of the 
Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes, and claims that this State should 
be separately represented at the Peace Conference. The 
Czecho-Slovaks, though still living under Austrian rule, have 
been equally outspoken in challenging the Austrian Govern. 
ment and in claiming national independence. The State which 
they hope to form would include the whole of Bohemia and a 
large slice of Northern Hungary. It would create an effective 
Slavonic wedge between Vienna and Berlin. In the same 
way an independent Yugo-Slavia, especially if it included— 
as may be hoped—the kingdom of Serbia, would effectively 
bar German or Austro-German ambitions in the direction of 
the Balkans and of the Adriatic. Italy would be delivered 
from one of the gravest dangers that have so long threatened 
her independence, and Germany’s hopes of building up an 
Empire in the East based upon the Baghdad Railway would 
be gone for ever. 

The point, however, which we wish to make at the moment 
is that these disruptive tendencies are coming from within 
the Germanic Empires. The great organization built up 
under the leadership of Prussia is rapidly crumbling before 
our eyes. Even if the changes indicated above are the only 
changes that take place, Germany after the war will be a 
much weaker State than she was before the war. It must, 
however, be realized that if Prussia still continues to dominate 
what remains of the German Empire, together with the 
Germanic portion of Austria, she will remain a danger to 
Europe, necessitating constant watchfulness. From the point 
of view of Western Europe and from the point of view of tie 
peace of the world, it is greatly to be hoped that withia 
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Germany itself there may be a revival of the old division 
between North and South, and that the Southern States of the 
resent German Empire may resolve to shake off Prussian 
yomination, and to combine with the Austro-Germans to form 
anew Southern German Empire with Vienna as its capital. 





“REALPOLITIK.”—-THE FIRST AND MOST APPROVED 
SPECIMEN. 


‘XERMAN statesmen and political philosophers pride 
J themselves upon being masters of Realpolitik. For 
them such abstract ideas as national honour, national probity, 
national good faith, do not exist. They are fantastic pieces of 
idealism with no sure foundation of reality, or, if they do 
exist, limitations of that sovereignty which is the essential of 
the State, its causa causans. See how simple is the argument. 
A State is only sovereign in the true sense when there is no 
impediment to its will, when it is unbound by any external 
ties, when it can do what it likes at any moment both as 
regards its own citizens and as regards its place in the world. 
Therefore a State may repudiate any bargain made by it 
if it thinks it is its true interest to do so. ‘To hold 
any other view would be a derogation from, or denial 
of, that completeness of power which is the badge or proof 
of a sovereign State. The Germans have, of course, again 
and again in recent years put forth this view of sovereignty 
yuite plainly, and it is to be traced throughout German poli- 
tical metaphysics. But that is theory. In praetice the great 
German rulers like Frederick the Great and Bismarck, and 
even the small men of to-day, have always taken the line 
that, though appeals to sentiment may occasiona'ly be useful 
in order to entangle the legs of foolish Powers, sentiment plays 
no part whatever in the proper conduct of human affairs. 
You smash a State, not because you think it wicked or evil 
in itself, but because it is good policy to smash it. You pay 
no attention to its cries for mercy, but simply remind it 
that you have got the power to smash it, and that therefore 
there is no course open to it but to surrender. ‘The nearest 
approach you make towards a kindly sentiment is to remind 
the weaker Power of the terrible nature of the punishment 
that you are in a position to deal out to it, and to point out 
how much better its selfish interests will be served by sub- 
mission than by foolishly calling the gods to witness to its 
helpless condition and virtuous intentions. Such German 
appeals to Rea! politik, whether made in the abstract by the 
philosophers and professors, or illustrated practically as in 
Belgium, or even more clearly in the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk, are disgusting enough, but they have a certain 
clumsiness and grossness which also provoke a kind of mirth. 

The Athenians, who were the first exponents of Realpolilik, 
did the thing not only much more gracefully but much 
more thoroughly and much better. When one reads an exposi- 
tion of their principles and sees them put into practice, 
one’s blood simply runs cold, so inhuman, so brutal, so 
walignant are the principles laid down. The place in which 
to find the principles of Realpolitik exposed with absolute 
fulness and clearness is in the account of the “ Melian 
Controversy ” in the Fifth Book of Thucydides’s History 
of the Peloponnesian War. In the course of his narrative 
Thucydides desires to set forth how the Athenians, annoyed 
by the fact that the island of Melos resolutely maintained 
its neutrality and kept outside the struggle between Athens 
and Sparta, determined that they would squeeze the Melians 
and force them to come under the voke of the Athenian 
Empire, very much as the people of Finland or Courland 
have been foreed to come under the so-called protecting 
shield of Germany. The Athenians, who liked to do things 
in proper style, after a little show of physical force and a 
little skirmishing, sent envoys to negotiate with the Magistrates 
of the Melian capital. Thucydides, always a master in 
reporting speeches and other public utterances, or at any 
rate in reporting their spirit, outdoes himself in his account 
0 the “ Melian Controversy” and of the dialectical battle 
between the Athenian envoys and the unfortunate Melians. 
One can say without qualification that the dialogue in the 
“ Melian Controversy ” is the most brilliant piece of political 
dialectic in all literature. But it is not merely supreme as 
& work of art or as an example of dramatic politics. It makes 
an appeal to the sensations of pity and terror which is almost 
unbearable. One wonders indeed that Aristotle did not take 
it as an illustration of his view of the functions of the drama, 
and of how the poet by his art finds a solution of the passions 
he has raised, passions which lacerate the heart too greatly 
unless there is some such solution. In the “ Melian 
Controversy ” the naked horror is unassuaged. 








The “ Controversy ”’ is.so well known to scholars, and also, 
thanks to Jowett’s admirable translation, to the general reader— 
it has twice already been referred to and quoted from in our 
columns—that we shall content ourselves on this occasion 
with a general reference. Our readers should look up the 
full text for themselves if they desire a peep into the chamber 
of horrors of the human mind. And yet at a time of great 
crisis like the present it is good for all of us to know and 
understand the full scope of human wickedness—to see the 
dark side of life, and to comprehend of what cold brutality, 
as of some evil spirit, man is capable. Of the “ Melian Con- 
troversy’’ as told by Thucydides we may indeed say with 
Marston in his famous Prologue :— 

“If any spirit breathes within this round, 
Uneapable of weighty passion, 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled ‘twixt the breasts of Happiness) 
Who winks, and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are ; 
Who would not know what men must be ; let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visag’d shows ; 
We shall affright their eyes. But if a breast, 
Nail’d to the earth with grief; if any heart, 
Piere’d through with anguish, pant within this ring ; 
If there be any blood, whose heat is chok’d, 
And stifled with true sense of misery : 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 
They arrive most welcome.” 

Happily we are not left in doubt as to Thucydides’s view 
of the proceedings. He recorded the facts, but he had clearly 
no sympathy with his fellow-countrymen who thus put a 
whole people on the rack. His last words on the dread business 
may be quoted as a fine example of his historical method. 
When there was something which needed saying, he was the 
fullest of recorders. When there was no need for words, he 
was the most reticent. Hostilities, of course, began the 
moment the negotiations broke down :— 

“So the Melians were induced to surrender at discretion. The 
Athenians thereupon put to death all who were of military ag, 
and mace slaves of the women and children. They then colonized 
the island, sending thither five hundred’ settlers of their own.” 

We have said above that Thucydides provides no immediate 
and direct solution to quiet and steady the terrible emotions 
he has roused. But it is also true that if we take his book as a 
whole he proves to us that God is not always mocked. It is 
impossible to read the historian’s account of the final scenes 
of the tragedy at Syracuse without the thought arising in one’s 
mind that the Melians were well avenged in every trireme that 
sank in the harbour and in every prisoner sent to the quarries. 
Some day Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and Alsace-Lorraine 
will find the same Justice, not poetic but real,in the doom and 
punishment of Prussian Militarism and Prussian Realpolitik. 

It will perhaps be asked whether this exposure of Real- 
politik has any special significance just now. The Germans are 
now sure to be on the other tack. They will not say, as the 
Athenians said to the Melians, that appeals to Humanity, 
Mercy, and Divine Providence are only made by nations 
which feel uncertain as to their powers, and that when a 
State has the certainty of superiority such flourishes from the 
weaker nation are quite out of place. ‘ The military repre- 
sentative” took this line at Brest-Litovsk, but now that 
Germany is the under-dog we shall have plenty of appeals 
to sentiment rather than to the realities and brutalities of 
international relations. But it is just because we shall have 
the sentimental appeal made so strongly that it is well to 
remind the world of the principles of Realpolitik which 
underlie the German diplomatic camouflage. What these 
principles are can nowhere be more plainly read than in the 
** Melian Controversy.” It is as perfect a piece of political 
anticipation as is to be found in literature. 








THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 
TWNHE last, and certainly not the least important, of the tive 
i Committees of Inquiry into the life of the Church of England, 
appointed by the Archbishops as an outcome of the National 
Mission, has recently issued its Report. Three Bishops sat upon the 
Committee—Ely, Oxford, and Ripon; the late Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Scott Holland; and his successor, Dr. 
Headlam; other Professors and Principals of Theological Colleges, 
such as Drs. Caldecott, Goudge, McNeile, and Tait; the Master of 
the Temple; the late Head-Master of Eton, Dr. W. Temple; and 
four ladies. The Report is based on a comprehensive inquiry 
into the whole teaching effort of the Church of England; it is 
signed by all the members of the Committee without exception ; 
and the Reports of the Sub-Committees on various parte of the work 


are given in an appendix. We do not think a more courageous 
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document has ever been presented to the Church, or one that 
merits more painstaking study. For it is in effect a charge 
of scrious failure in one of the most essential of the Church’s 
activities. 

The principle underlying this pronouncement is expressed in 
a casual sentence of one of the appendices, which contrasts 
“Theology, the knowing of God,” with “ Religion, the keeping 
of rules,” as the nobler, and indeed the fundamental, science. 
To Englishmen with their practical instinct and their distrust of 
ideas this may sound more like a paradox than a principle; and 
yet everyday experience, whether in business orin any art orscience, 
proves that practice when divorced from knowledge inevitably 
deteriorates. If the war has taught Englishmen any lesson, it 
should have taught them to distrust the rule-of-thumb. And the 
art of living has its theoretic basis as certainly as the art of war. 
Moreover, if we examin2 the religious movements which have from 
time to time profoundly influenced the hearts of Englishmen, 
it will be found in every case that the motive-force was a theological 
idea. On the other hand, the decay of the monastories began when 
they ceased to be homes of divine learning and were content with 
the ideal of religion. In time even their religion decayed. Happily 
in these days no charge of deliberate obscurantism can be brought 
against the Church of England. No attempt has been made by 
the clergy, as by the monks, to take away “ the key of knowledge.” 
The charge formulated in the Report is that the Church has failed 
“to attain the end which it set before itself at the Reformation— 
namely, that the laity should be really instructed in the Christian 
faith and practice” ;—a failure due as much to the indifference 
of the laity as to the neglect of the clergy, though the latter, as 
the responsible teachers, must bear the larger part of the blame. 
The war has had the effect of shattering this indifference. Theology 
has once again become a live issue in England; and the nation 
has become aware that the answers which the clergy give to its 
hard questions are not satisfactory. The Committeo, of course, 
do not deny the spiritual power and intellectual ability of many 
of the clergy. They admit also a diffused influence of Christianity 
in the country, which derives mainly from the Church. Further, 
they are ready to find some excuse for the neglect of intellectual 
interests in the greater attention paid in these days to philanthropic 
ideals. But, speaking broadly, they charge tho clergy as a pro- 
fession with a deficiency in intellectual alertness and intellectual 
courage. Their sermons, they say, are often without real substance, 
“so that they are unable to arouse interest or response in their 
hearers.” The young, who would look to them for sympathctic 
guidance, find obstruction rather than leadership—because those 
who should lead are out of touch with the normal intellectual life 
of the time. As a consequence “ the Church has not the influence 
it ought to have attained in the general life of the country.” We 
must reluctantly admit that our own experience confirms this 
indictment, and we imagine the experience of our readers will do 
the same. We have all heard sermons that were illuminating and 
inspiring, but we have heard more that were neither. And the 
defect is not confined to any one party. The Ritualists have long 
ago given up their ostentatious indifference to preaching, and the 
sermon at “ High Mass ” is generally a carefully prepared and often 
an eloquent performance. When sermons are bad to-day it is 
because the preacher cannot do better. He has nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep. 

The greater part of the Report is properly devoted to the sugges- 
tion of remedies for the present state of things. The most im- 
portant reform advocated is a radical improvement in clerical 
education, both at the Universities and in Theological Colleges, to 
be henceforth associated with the Universities ; and, what is oqually 
urgent, that this necessary work shall be a first charge upon 
the revenues of the Church. The subject is discussed in great 
detail, especially in the various appendices. One of the most 
interesting of these is Dr. Headlam’s paper on the teaching 
office of the Church in relation to the Universities, from which 
we extract a paragraph :— 

“The training of the clergy is largely divorced even from the 
older Universities, and little has been done in the newer. There 
are now (including Wales) eleven Universities. At each of these 
there aro Faculties of Art and Science, besides various technical 
subjects, supported by public funds. On the other hand, as far 
as tho Church of pa ese goes, little has been done for Theology. 
Thero is a poorly endowed Faculty at Durham... and at King's 
College. . . . Apart from these there are only Theological Colleges 
with few endowments, wholly inadequate staffs, and sectional 
ideals. All this destroys completely the proper balance of thought. 
Sciones has much learning and research behind it, and can therefore 
speak with authority. The learning behind the Church of England 
is inadequate, and therefore it does not do so. A considerable 


body of the segmneentaiions of Art and Scienoo are adequately 
trained. Tho clergy are inadequately trained. The Universities, 


the foci of learning, are for the most part in secular hands, and the 
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Church takes no steps to take its proper place there. And thi; 
evil is accentuated by the fact that intellectual qualifications a 
less and less considered in the appointment to bishoprics and ace 
to deaneries. There are few bishops on the bench who can eneck 
with any weight or authority on matters of science or learning. 
even on Theology the utterances of many would not be attended to,"" 


Dr. Headlam goes on to point out that the £50,000 a year which 
would be required to remedy the present defects in the training of 
the clergy could readily be supplied by the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners from their surplus income. 





THE AIRMAN. 

\ HAT type of men is “ the air” producing ? Seafaring men 
are not like landsmen; neither will airmen be. Already 
they have a demeanour of their own, a jaunty, light-hearted, airy 
demeanour. Have they also a special temperament ? Men whom 
fate has chosen to realize the dream of the world cannot be quite 
like other men. Those who go up into the sky on wings, like 
those who “ go down to the sea in ships,”’ see “ wonders,” ag the 
Hebrew poet reflected. What is the result of this great adventuy 
upon their personalities? Not quite what one would expect, 

judging by the small amount of evidence hitherto co-ordinated. 
An intensely interesting paper appears in the Lancet for Sept. 
ember 28th dealing with ‘* The Essential Characteristics of Success. 
fu" and Unsuccessful Aviators.” The authors of the article am 
“a pilot of six hundred hours’ experience and a medical officer 
stationed at an aerodrome.”” These men must know, if any one as 


yet knows, what manner of man is the man on wings. Here is a 
brief statement of their conclusions. ‘The mark of the successful 
aviator” is “ the possession of a suitable temperament.” He has, 


as a rule, “ a fund of animal spirits ” and is athletic. ‘“ He possesses 
resolution, initiative, presence of mind, sense of humour, judgment; 
is alert, cheerful, optimistic, happy-go-lucky, generally a good 
fellow, and frequently lacking in imagination.” His amusements 
when off duty are “‘ theatres, music (chiefly rag-time), cards, and 
dancing, and it appears necessary for the well-being of the average 
pilot that he should indulge in a really riotous evening at least 
once or twice a month.’ As for the “ fighting scout” as distinct 
from the ordinary aviator, he may be described as the same, only 
more so. He is full of the joy of life, has “ little or no imagination, 
no sense of responsibility,” and ‘ very seldom takes his work 
seriously, but looks upon ‘ Hun-strafing’ as a great game.”” Oddly 
enough, it is—so these critics affirm—better that he should “ know 
jittle or nothing of the details of his machine or engine.” No ex. 
haustive knowledge of mechanics seems to be desirable. Is this 
perhaps because it,is necessary that his flying apparatus should 
become part of himself? He is constantly obliged to give his 
attention to something other than the conduct of his aeroplane, 
which becomes subconscious. A fit man upon a fit machine should 
apparently not be preoccupied with the state of his body or its 
mechanical adjuncts. 

Being absorbed in the interest of their subject, and anxious ta 
compare their observation with that of others in a good position 
to judge, the airman and the doctor issued a questionnaire to fully 
qualified pilots, and found their own conclusions marvellously 
confirmed, many of their points being very strongly emphasized. 
For instance, a very large number of those who replied to their 
questions as to the mental make-up of the successful airman declars 
lack of imagination to be essential. In slightly different words, 
one airman after another enumerates this negative requirement. 
“Very little imagination,” “no imagination,” “not too much 
imagination ’’—again and again we read the same thing all down 
the list. One witness is very concise, and declares the two essential 
characteristics to be simply “(1) lack of imagination, and 
(2) endurance.” It is not easy to be quite sure what they all mean 
by lack of imagination, but other phrases of a similar kind may 
throw light upon the matter. An airman should show, we read, 
“abandonment of care,” and the words “ happy-go-lucky” and 
suggestions of irresponsibility are constantly repeated. Does 
“imagination ” militate against a light heart? We suppose that 
it does. 

The aviators who fail—i.e., who begin well and do not finally 
make good—are those who cannot stand loneliness. They have 
pluck enough, they can stand any danger in company with an in- 
structor, but “solo” flying is too much for them. As soon as 
they begin to fly alone they are constantly faced with a terrible 
choice. They must fly too low for safety, or go up and chance 
getting “lost” behind a cloud. This getting “ lost’’ seems to be 
of frequent occurrence, and no especially grave danger; but one 
can well understand that a man of “ imagination” could hardly 
bear it in solitude. 

Answers to questions regarding favourite amusements once more 
confirm our authors’ belief. The men whose adventurous work 
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takes them into the deserts of space like the amusements of the 
city, and obviously wish to add excitement to excitement. They 
ore frank in their statements. Their bold confessions somewhat 
darken the picture, and we have to keep in mind as. we study it 
that we are reading of very young men. Some witnesses give 
thirty as the limit of age for a good aviator; but our authors and 
most of their witnesses give twenty-five. Englishmen, we read, 
are at their best a little later than Colonials, and men who have 
been accustomed to “ rough it” do better than those wh») have 
Jed a more sheltered life. Sedentary occupations are almost pro- 
hibitive. A sense of humour seems to be regarded as an asset of 
immense importance to the would-be aviator, and we are assured 
that the successful ones all have it. In this matter we wish very 
much that our authors had defined their terms more exactly. Are 
they not confusing a sense of humour with high spirits, or at least 
with “cheery stoicism”’ ? They are not at all the same thing. 
In the experience of the present writer, a strong sense of humour 
is by no means common apart from imagination, but of course 
there is an unselfish courage which, perhaps because of its healthy 
horror of parade, has lately found in the ridiculous a medium of 
expression. The quality cannot be new, but it seems new in its 
new setting. 

There is a pathetic touch which must not be forgotten by us as 
we try to descry the outline of the airman. The “ crashing” of 
a messmate produces a terribly deep impression. These men have 
a common heart, grieve, and are exceptionally liable to loss of 
nerve from mental distress. This peculiarity, again, goes very 
oddly with lack of imagination. One longs for a great novelist to 
handle this new Englishman. No doubt peace will modify the 
type. Danger will play a less part in his training, and the intoxi- 
cation of novelty will be gone. It is impossible not to compare 
the seaman and the airman in one’s mind, for they have this in 
common, that neither isa landsman ; but this is true of the seaman 
in a very much greater degree than of the men of the new Service. 
A sailor may live for months out of sight of land. He counts his 
experience of the sea by years. An airman counts his air experience 
by hours. He lives most of his time on solid earth along with 
the rest of us. But short adventures make lon impressions, and 
a man who has been “ Jost ” knows sensations which we earthmen 
cannot conceive. 

If the writers in the Lancet are right, it is not likely that the 
novelist who is to come will be a flying man—we shall not get a 
picture drawn from within. Airmen are not obviously intro- 
spective, not interested in their own psychology any more than 
in the make o! their wings. On the other hand, is it impossible 
that this absence of imagination does but precede the birth of a 
new form of imagination? At present the mind of the typical 
aviator would seem to ke the mind of a boy. As the new Service 


grows older, as more normal times come round again, is it not- 


certain that a group of men whose nucleus is a few gallant boys 
with the fascination and the abandonment of the heroes who 
discovered the New World will have some fruit of the imagination 
to give to us? 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE DISCOMFITURE OF A GERMAN ARCHITECT. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—In view of the wanton damage wrought by the German armies 
in France during their recent retreat, it seems every day more 
urgent that Germany should be made to understand that she 
will have to pay for the destructive mania of her soldiers, whether 
in money or in kind. Opinions may differ concerning the form which 
such payment should take, but we all agree on the principle. 

This will not come as a surprise to the Germans who, as far as 
Belgium is concerned, have already done their very best to wipe 
out the traces of the burning of the various towns sacked during 
the invasion. When we heard from time to time that Dinant, 
Liége, Battice, and other places had been condemned to heavy fines 


ranging from £3,000 to £20,000 for refusing to clear the wreckage, | 


we thought at first that it was only a question of propaganda, and 
that the Germans wanted the Belgians to set their house in order— 
at their own expense—mcrely to be able to show to sympathetic 
neutral visitors that the atrocity reports were grossly exaggerated. 
But their plans seem to have been much more systematic, if the 
declaration made recently by Herr Stubben in the Deutsche 
Bauzeitung are to be relied upon. 

Herr Stubben may be considered an authority in the matter. 
Like most of the Germans who came in Bissing’s train to “heal the 
country’s wounds,” he had been working hard in Belgium before 
the war. It seems therefore quite natural that he should have been 
called upon to restore the towns and villages wrecked. by the 
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military exuberance of his less cultured countrymen. This talented 
architect deplores that very little work has been accomplished, and 
that, at the beginning of this year, “no great activity of recon- 
struction was displayed throughout the country.” Who is to be 
blamed ? The Belgians of course. The German authorities did all 
in their power to encourage reconstruction, but their efforts were 
thwarted by the obstinacy of the “communes,” which would not 
avail themselves of the opportunities so generously afforded them. 
First the Belgian banks were appealed to. ‘As they would not 
collaborate, other means had to be found.” According to a decree 
of April, 1916, credits up to three-quarters of the price were offered 
on condition that the plans were first submitted to the German 
Commissioner of the district, who was authorized to pay 10 per 
cent, of the costs to the architect. These credits were, of course, 
taken frem the Belgian Budget. Herr Stubben complains bitterly 
that towns and owners refused these proposals. ‘‘ Passive resistance, 
evidently inspired by the Government at Havre, was shown by all 
concerned. It is clear that by the perpetual sight of these ‘ pieces 
of evidence’ Belgians are trying to evoke horror and maintain 
witnesses of the war rage of Germany.”’ Note the foolishness of 
these Belgians invited to repair the damage done to them with their 
own money, under German supervision, encouraged and advised 
by German experts, preferring to wait until they could restore their 
country with German money, and under the advice of their own 
architects ! 

Finally Governor von Bissing put his foot down. In anew decree 
dated September 12th, 1916, he announced that, “ formilitary reasons 
and for public security,’ he would no longer tolerate the present 
state of destruction, and therefore ordered the total destruction 
of all buildings not yet in process of restoration. The communes 
tried to resist (most of the fines mentioned above were inflicted at 
that time), but had finally to yield, and the removal of the ruins at 
Louvain, Malines, Dinant, and other places began slowly—as slowly 
as possible, “‘ The German administration showed a special proof of 
its solicitude by submitting artistic plans for the reconstruction of 
towns which had suffered especially by the war. These projects, 
however, met with passive resistance, and they rarely received a 
favourable reception from the local authorities.” 

Herr Stubben is not only a groat architect, he is also a great 
humorist. To wreck Aerschot, Termonde, Dinant, Louvain, or 
Malines is open to any barbarian. But where the genius of Kultur 
shows itself is in the wonderful project to rebuild these towns at the 
expense of the victims and for the greater benefit of the culprit. 
Huns could only destroy, Germans can also restore. There they were 
ready to build Neu-Aerschot, Neu-Dinant, Neu-Termonde, and 
Neu-Louvain. The damage had been done according to plan 
German military plan; it would be repaired according to plan 
German artistic plan. Force and Beauty walk hand-in-hand in the 
wake of the Kaiser’s armies. 

Unhappily some of these plans miscarry. The Kaiser's armies 
were threatened in Flanders, and in August, 1917, three months 
after Bissing’s decree had been enforced, the subsidies were stopped, 
as were the transport and the provision of material. The need of the 
military apparently became too pressing, and the genius of Herr 
Stubben and his colleagues had to be sacrificed. The great architect 
has gone back to the Vaterland. He comforts himself in thinking that 
some day it will be recognized that ‘‘ German administration has 
done everything in Belgium to heal the wounds inflicted by the war.” 
The Belgians who have so deeply disappointed him may, in their 
turn, declare that they have done their utmost to keep these wounds 
open.—TI am, Sir, &c., EmILe CaMMAERTS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE WOMAN'S SENIOR WAR SERVICE, 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectatos.’’] 

Sir,—As members of the Council of the British Red Cross Society 
and Order of St. John, Presidents, County Directors, Com- 
mandants, and others have been drawn into the very interesting 
discussion on the V.A.D. question now proceeding in your columns, 
I feel, as a working Commandant of four years’ experience, that 
I cannot let the letter from the County Director for Hertfordshire 
in your issue of October 12th remain unanswered. Mr. A. Holland- 
Hibbert makes the following statement :— 

“T have consistently urged that if a woman can leave home and 
give all her time to nursing she can find a better sphere for her 
work than in an auxiliary hospital, and we must be content wit! 
those who can give half-time or even less.” 

Now I do not know what class of case is treated in the auxiliary 
hospitals in Hertfordshire, o1 what standard of efficiency is aimed 
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at where the nursing staff is concerned, but I do know that in the 
county of Surrey and in many other counties where auxiliary 
hospitals are carefully and well-organized institutions, admitting 
and treating cases of all kinds (some of them of extreme severity), 
no woman can find a better sphere for her work than in one of 
these “auxiliary hospitals.” We have in the county of Surrey 
auxiliary hospitals taking in cases direct from the ports of die- 
embarkation, we have class “A” hospitals of considerable size 
receiving transfer cases of the severest type from Central Military 
Hospitals, and we have also the class of hospital evidently referred 
to by Mr. Holland-Hibbert as the only class of auxiliary hospital 
established in Hertfordshire—namely, the hospital which admits 
only convalescent and semi-cenvalescent patients. As regarde the 
staffing of the latter type of hospital, I fully concur with the views 
expressed by the County Director for Hertfordshire. One of the 
hospitals for which I am responsible ia of this description, and I 
staff it much on same lines as Mr. Holland-Hibbert apparently 
staffs his thirty auxiliary hospitals in Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Holland-Hibbert appears, however, to be unaware of the fact 
that there are numbers of “ auxiliary” hospitals all over the 
country of the other types to which I have referred above—i.e., 
the primary hospital with its resident medical etaff and its complete 
equipment of X-ray installation, operating theatre, &c., and the 
class “A” hospital, which frequently is of a type that almost 
equals the “ primary” hospital as regards staff and equipment. 
I_ can well imagine the answers that the Commandants of any of 
these hospitals would receive were they to suggest to their medical 
officers and Matrons that in future they would have to be content 
with nurses who could only “‘ give half-time or even less”’! Well, 
also, can I imagine the feelings of many a V.A.D. nursing member 
who has given three or four years of her life to nursing our fighting- 
men hack to health in an acute (although auxiliary) hospital, when 
she reads this sneering allusion to the splendid and devoted services 
she has rendered. The work of the county organizations is the 
foundation and backbone of the whole V.A.D. movement. Devon- 
shire House and the military hospitals reap the benefit of their 
labours. The one registers and the other employs the members 
which the county organizations have recruited and very often 
trained toa high degree of efficiency. 

The word ‘ auxiliary’’ ae applied to our hospitals is as much 
misunderstood as the word “ voluntary ”’ as applied to our Detach- 
ments. An “ auxiliary” hospital is a hospital which is supple 
mentary to the Army hospitals, but to some people the term seems 
to suggest a private establishment taking a few convalescents 
from a military hospital and run on hopelessly amateur and 
unbhusinesslike lines. 

One other point. May I suggest that we want for the V.A.D. 
nursing service the women of the very best education and intelli- 
gence, of the highest character and ideals ? Only such as these are 
fitted to nurse our soldiers, and it is in order thet we may continue 
to attract such as these, and to be in a position to offer them every 
encouragement and inducement to remain at their poste, that some 
of us are trying with every means in our power to obtain better 
conditions for the “ V.A.D.’s ” and for the auxiliary hospitals.— 
J am, Sir, &e., V. Onsiow, 

Vice-President, Surrey Branch, B.R.C.S.; Commandant, V.A.D, 
Surrey 86 
Clandon Park Hospital, Guildford. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Spectazox.’’) 
Srer,—The above correspondence has naturally interested all 
members of Voluntary Aid Detachments, although the writers of 
various letters have wandered into many bypaths from the original 
article on “The Woman's Senior War Service,” the keynote of 
which was shortage of nurses and how to remedy it. It seems to 
me that after four years of war this contingency was inevitable, 
when one considers the demands made on the women of our 
country, not alone for the new State Services, but to replace men 
called to the Colours. The really astonishing circumstance is how 
the V.A. Detachments have stood the stress of the colossal demands 
made on them, and that although their last resources arein process 
of heing tapped, they will be able as far as Scotland is concerned 
to fulfil their obligations till the end of the war. It must not be 
forgotten that the Detachments at the outbreak of war comprised 
the best of every class. This is easily accounted for. The Red 
Cross movement when first initiated was popular: it was adopted 
with interest, if not enthusiasm, throughout the country, and the 
Detachments were quickly filled with the right kind of woman. 
The membership is over eighteen thousand at the present day: a 
Nursing Keserve would never be able to enrol a similar number of 
the same stamp for this reason, that a very large number of 
V.A.D.’s do not contemplate becoming nyrses. I doubt if a quarter 
of the members now serving in military, Red Cross, and auxiliary 
hospitals have any intention of remaining in the nursing service; 
they have answered the call of their country in her hour of need, 
and will cheerfully lay aside their bandages and dressings, as the 
general service members the more homely dustpans, mop, and 
This leade to the suggestion that general 
service should not be included in V.A.D.’s. If that were acted on, 
nstitution of Detachments would require amend- 
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four cooks are part of every women’s V.A.D., and to no 
the cooks do the auailiary hospitals owe | 
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their success in the past four years. The question of payment 
becomes, in my opinion, a necessity after two years’ service, but to 
the honour of the members working in Scottish auxiliary hos. 
pitals, I believe it has been asked for only in very exceptional and 
rare circumstances; the workers have felt they were giving their 
services as a free gift to help on the war, and one is proud to be 
associated with women who hold these high aims. As to apprecia- 
tion of their services, one hears from officers and men warm 
eulogies in their praise, and one of our principal Matrons jp 
Scotland tersely said to me, “We could not have done without 
them.” Recognition is always an incentive and reward, but | 
should like to eee the coveted ‘‘ Mentioned” accompanied by a 
ribbon or badge of some sort to serve as a distinguishing mark— 
I am, Sir, &c., Scottish Commanpayr, 





(To tHe Eprror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As a pre-war V.A.D., proud of the title and all that it etands 
for, I should like to record my agreement with all that your 
correspondent “ V.A.D. Commandant” says in your issue of 
September 2ist regarding paid and voluntary service, and I hope 
the spirit she expresses is not as rare in our ranks as your foot- 
note implies. To those of us who joined in the early days of the 
V.A.D. movement, 1910-1911, and belong to Detachments. in which 
ungrudging and loyal service has always been the ideal, the 
assertion that you cannot expect to get V.A.D.’s unless you pay 
them comes as rather a shock. 

For those who cannot afford to work without pay there is already 
ample opening both for nursing work in military hospitals and in 
the General Service section, and the fact that im neither of these 
directions does the supply meet the demand shows that the 
question of payment is not the only one involved. The allowances 
already granted for incidental expenses, such as fares and 
laundry, to those who require them in auxiliary hospitals, must 
have removed the difficulty in many cases, and I fail to see that 
any slur rests on those who apply for them, nor do I see any 
justification for adding to the already overwhelming financial 
burden that the war lays upon the country, by depriving those 
who can afford to give their services gratis of the privilege of 
doing so. 

To many of us the ‘‘ unsolicited testimonials ” that sometimes 
come our way in the course of our hospital work from those for 
whom our services are primarily given, are ample reward, and 
compensate better than money could do for the stress and strain 
which the work entails, even without the interest and pleasure 
incidental to it. I think, however, that there are explanations 
beyond those given by “V.A.D. Commandant” for the falling 
off of recruits and the regrettably numerous resignations 
(1) The total want of courtesy and consideration with which 
V.A.D.’s are too often treated by the professional Sisters and 
nurses under whom they work; (2) the want of ordinary care for 
their physical welfare, to which, in addition to overwork, some 
at least of the breaks-down in health may be directly traced. I do 
not wish to exaggerate the prevalence of these conditions—there 
are of course many happy exceptions—but they are too common 
to be disregarded when the present difficulties are under con- 
sideration, and where they exist they constitute a real grievance 
which even the most loyal and enthusiastic V.A.D. cannot but 
feel. This grievance is in no way remedied by payment, it is in 
fact aggravated by it, for V.A.D.’s in receipt of pay must sign a 
contract, and are thereby placed more completely in the power 
of the authorities; and they have not even the means of defence 
open to voluntary members in auxiliary and private hospitals— 


the power to leave if conditions in any direction become unbear- 


able. 

Apart from these considerations, many in these latter hospitals 
are debarred by reason of less robust health or of family claims 
from giving more than half-time, and in some cases from working 
continuously without a break. Many of these, however keen on 
their work, must inevitably resign if obliged to “ sign on,” as 
must be the case if payment, on whatever scale, were forced 
upon them. I note that you recognize the claims and the value 
of this class in your “ Specific Suggestions” of September. 28th, by 
placing them in a separate category, Section B, but am not clear 
whether you imply that they should be replaced, so far as hos- 
pital work is concerned, by Section A. If so, no recognition in 


| other lines of work would compensate many of them for giving 


up the direct and personal service to the sick and wounded 


| which it has been their privilege to render, according to their 
| capacities, since the early days of the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 


PeeWar V.A.D. 





GERKMAN PEACE TERMS LN 1914. 
(To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—It is interesting to look back and see what were the ideas 
of Germany upon a satisfactory peace four years ago. It was the 
tactless Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to the United 
States, who informed an influential New York banker what these 
terms were: (1) All French colonies, including Morocce, Algeria, 
and Tunis; (2) all North-Eastern France from Saint-Valéry to 
Lyous, being more than one-quarter of French territory, including 
fifteen million inhabitants; (3) an indemnity of £400,000,000; 
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October 19, 1918.) 

“) a tariff allowing all German goods to enter France free for 
twenty-five years, without reciprocity for French goods entering 
Germany; (5) the suppression of recruiting in France for twenty- 
five years; (6) the destruction of all French fortresses; (7) France 
to hand over three million rifles, two thousand cannon, and forty 
thousand horses; (8) the protection of all German patents used 
in France without reciprocity for French patents in Germany; 
‘9) France to abandon any alliance with Russia or Great Britain; 
10) a treaty of alliance with Germany for twenty-five years. 

That was about the time the Kaiser was telling Mr. Gerard in 
Berlin that he would stand no nonsense from America after the 
war was over. But all this is in very marked contrast to the 
views held by British statesmen. When Mr. Gladstone was 
staying at Brechin Castle with Lord Dalhousie in September, 
1334, he was asked by a New York friend what he had to say 
ybout Great Britain and America, and he replied: “ The future 
of the world belongs to us, to us who are of the same blood and 
language, if we are true to ourselves and to our opportunities, not 
of conquest or aggression, but of commercial development and 
peneficent influence.” He went on to speak of the increase of the 
English-speaking peoples, saying that one hundred years pre- 
viously (i.e., im 1784) they numbered not much more than about 
fifteen millions. In 1884 he thought they were about a hundred 
millions, and estimated that by 1984 they would have multiplied 
greatly, adding :— 

“What a prospect is that of very many hundreds of millions 

of people, certainly among the most manful aml energetic in the 
world, occupying one great continent, I may almost say two, and 
other islands and territories not easy to be counted, with these 
British islands at their head, the most historic in the world: in 
contact by a vast commerce with all mankind. The prospect is at 
ence majestic, inspiring, and consolatory.” 
He went on to say that this would form “the most beneficial, 
the most peaceful primacy ever presented to the heart and under- 
standing of man, requiring only that you [in the United States) 
should be reasonably true and loyal to your traditions, and we 
in Great Britain] to ours.” 

In his day Bismarck was lauded to the skies, even by many in 
this country, as the greatest statesman of last century. We see 
He never, indeed, felt quite sure 
Lorraine from France. 


uow where he has led Germany. 
of the wisdom of wresting Alsace and 
That was the deed of the German military leaders, and the old 
Emperor William I. gave his reason for it at the time to the 
Empress Eugénie, in a letter which she recently handed over to 
the French authorities. In this dark hour for Germany we see 
her throwing aside the doctrine of “blood and iron,” anxious 
niy to appear before the world clad in the garments of, for her, 
an ill-fitting democracy. Had events turned out otherwise, no 
doubt President Wilson’s fourteen points would have been charac- 
terized as “‘nonsense from America” and quite inapplicable as 
practical politics in Europe.—I am, Sir, &., P. W. Camppett. 

Edinburgh. 


“MONSTRUM ANCEPS.” 
{To Tue Eviror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sm,—That Germany, while grovelling for peace, should try to beat 
her record for atrocity presents a problem for those to whom 
diabolic psychology is not too nauseous a study. Is it because its 
two heads (the political and military) are no longer under a 
common contro] that the obscene monster, wounded and at bay, 
an cringe, writhe, wriggle, and squeal without stinting to scratch, 
bite, sting, and stink? May the coup de grace soon end the foul 
lrama of its death-throes.—I am, Sir, &c., Puzz.ep. 





WHAT ABOUT THE KHANATES ? 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “* Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—Just at the time when the Bolshevik penetration was 
causing disturbance in the Caucasus and the Mid-East, and the 
situation was regarded by students of Central Asiatic politics as 
bortending grave complications, we learned of the landing of 
British troops at Baku, but now we hear that the British have 
retraced their steps. To criticize the wisdom of this move is not 

: object of this letter, yet one may be permitted to say that 
the holding of Baku will at all times play a significant part in the 
strategical atmosphere of the Mid-East. It has been observed 
that a friendly and a strong Afghanistan is not only necessary 
for British predominance in the East, but essential for the safety 
ind welfare of the Indian Empire. This assertion is to show 

it the recent development of affairs in Central Asia is directly 
menacing Afghanistan, which has for long played a noble part 

maintaining absolute neutrality, and thus abiding very faith- 
ully to the Treaty obligations with Great Britain. 

The occupation of Baku was driving a wedge, as it were, into 
the line, the progress of which, further east, as a result of the 
Bolshevik advance in the Kazan regions, was once again making 

e future of the Khanates obscure. What about the Khanates 
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the Uzbeks, are fully aware of the well-known Islamic com- 
mandment of Jehad; and it is apparent that all the conditions to 
justify universal warfare were not fulfilled, otherwise it can he 
stated with justice that Afghanistan and the Khanates would 
never have remained quiet. Hndeavours have been made to 
exploit the sentiments by Pan-Turanic and Pan-Islamic move- 
ments in the East, but even the most fanatical-minded Afghan 
could discern that the present war was not in any degree one for 
the defence of faith; and the alliance of the Shereef of Mecea has 
brought the point into prominence. 

It has been noticed that the Pan-Islamic movement was radi- 
cally different from the Pan-Turanic; while the motive of one 
may be purely religious, the other is certainly political. Further, 
Moslem adherence to the Sultan is not of modern growth; its influ 
ence is discernible in almost every part of the globe; yet, diplo- 
matically speaking, the angle of vision of the various independent 
Islamic kingdoms is widely divergent. It is, therefore, from 
simple political welfare that any future movement in Central 
Asia should be discussed. The whole problem should be based on 
the ethics of the League of Nations, and if the various parties 


| concerned were Jeft to self-determination, the question of religion 


| German nor a Russian sea. 


| own opinion of the incident narrated by the late 


will not be any hindrance to the peacefulness of the Middle-Hast. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., Ixpat Avi Swan. 
11 George Square, Edinburgh. 





INTERNATIONALIZATION OF CHANNELS CONNECTING 
THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEAS. 
fo tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Six,—The “ League of Nations ”’ 
Aegaeo-Euxine Straits can internationalize the two “ Belts.’ 
When we reflect upon the position in which the Scandinavia 
nations have been placed in this war, and also upon past history, 
éurely the internationalization of the Belts will conduce to thei: 
well-being. Past history that the Baltic be neither 
When I read, six months or so ago, 
in Dr. Jon Stefansson’s Denmark and Sweden (in “ The Story o 
the Nations ” Series, with an Introduction by Viscount Bryce) the 
following statement (p. 24 of the Introduction), 4 propos of t! 
War of 1864—“ It is now known that Bismarck had 1 
arrangement with Russia. If Sweden-Norway 
with their armies, Russia was to invade the northern ports of 
these kingdoms and to seize certain ice-free ports ’’"—when, I say, I 
read that, the significunce of which is brought home to us b 
recent operations based on Murmansk, &c., I sought to verify 1 
Dr. Jon Stefansson did not answer my letter. The foremost British 
authority replied that he knew no direct confirmation of it. A 
very well-informed Swede wrote to me, on July 16th, 1918 :— 


which can internationalize the 
enjoins 
nade a secret 


assisted Denmark 


y the 
¢ 


y 


“1 have looked through Sveriges historia (The History of 
Sweden), Vol. X., pp. 30-38, which deal with the Danish-Germar 


War, 1863-1864. On p. 36 of the qucted very reliable work I find 
following sentence—‘ it was said abowt Russia that she was decided 


] 


to thwart the schemes of the Scandinavianism with armed for 
This is the only suggestion in this direction I have found 
the work I have referred to. The Russian diplomatic documents 
about this matter have certainly not been perused.” 


The passage quoted by my Swedish corres] 


firm Dr. Jon Stefansson’s statement and leaves us to form « 
Lord Redesdal: 


Prince Gortschakoff 


lent tends 


(Memories, Vol. L, pn. 244), when 
addressed the British Ambassador, 
** Alors, milord, je mets de cété 
fasse jamais la guerre pour une question d’honneur.” Could di, 
matic duplicity and effrontery go much fu r? Tl 


Lord N ipler of Ettr 


la supposition que l’Angleterre 








have favoured us with revelations of uny secr l'reaties 
possibly they may oblige us by revealing the Bismarck-Cort: i 
compact of 1863-64.—I am, Sir, &c., 4. © Ea 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal 
P.S.—Vide also Mr. C. Grant Robertson’s Bismarck, p. 143 


“GERMANY IN PORTUGAL.” 
Io HE EpiTo »F st Sr TA 

Sir,—My attention was called to a communication which aj 

in your paper on the Sth inst. headed “Germany in Pertuga 

I think that a rather outspoken view, in w! 





which, of course, only concern to the Portuguese themsel 
expanded in that article, with the apparent view in the end 
supporting that branch of the British Trade Corporation re« 
established in Portugal. Your informant makes a great m 
when he says that the Portuguese do not know what th ‘ 
fighting for. He refers, no doubt, to W ngs certain 0 
our own countrymen for their own e1 “ 13 c 
have their parallels in other countrik x Bu rea : 
are that the Portuguese know only too well what 

and are fighting for. It would be qui as) \ 

to gather this from any of the Portugues tingents w v 
actually in this country or w the British at the f: or in 
South Africa. We know very well that Portugal is fighting 
independence, for her Colonies, and in iment ot tr 7 
Large forces have been sent by Portugal to Souta A ke t 
and East, both before and since the actua ara ‘ 
hostilities. These contingents formed the greatest force w ‘ 
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had ever left Portugal. As to any enemy influence in the country, | 
which your informant suggests may exist, that must be a part 
of the network which may be said exists in other countries also. 
Ilowever, it does not follow that Portugal is especially to blame. 
Portugal is suffering far more as a result of the war than what 
your article suggests. You refer that it cannot be said that the 
principle of planting every yard of ground and economizing 
every shilling has yet been taken very seriously in Portugal. I 
would direct the attention of the informant in this particular to 
England herself. Can it be said to be true here ? As regards 
business I can assure you that we are well alive to the possibili- 
ties that there are in Portugal, including Madeira and the 
Acores and the Portuguese Colonies, for a great and successful 
expansion of trade. At the official opening of the Portuguese 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, on the 3rd inst., I pointed 
out several of those possibilities as they lay open to enterprise; 
moreover, I emphasized how the Portuguese, being as they are, the 
oldest allies of Great Britain for centuries, would welcome the 
epread of the knowledge of Portugal and Portuguese things in 
this country if only the British would care to pay more attention 
to them. The Portuguese have, as a matter of fact, a natural 
tendency of special friendship towards the British. Those who 
know Portugal are aware of it. It is most unreasonable to publish 
such unwarranted statements as contained in some passages of 
your article reflecting upon Portugal’s geod faith. There has been 
no bad faith whatever on the part of any of our late statesmen 
in matters involving our firm loyalty towards Great Britain, 
whether in relation to the war or not. It might have occurred to 
your informant that on the first week of Great Britain having 
declared war it was declared in the Portuguese Parliament, by 
unanimity, that Portugal would be to the end at the side of this 
country. Again, before our open hostilities had begun, our 
Ministers had declared at a public reception in honour of British 
sailors, that our destinies were bound with those of Great Britain 
for good or ill. I write this entirely and without any political 
inclination whatsoever, only as a Portuguese who feels it his duty 
to protest against uncalled-for and hasty insinuations which are 
<cevoid of fact. I would be greatly obliged if you would give pub- 
licity to this my letter in fair play.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Samvue. I. pe Lears, Hon. Secretary. 
Portuguese Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
20 Budge Row, Cannon Strect, EC. 4. 

[Senhor de Lears seems occasionally to lose sight of the fact that 
the article he criticizes was not ours, but was a communication 
from a correspondent in Portugal. We must say, however, that 
eur correspondent is a very careful observer of Portuguese 
affairs, and we place great confidence in his judgment. Not only 
in this article, but in every other article he has sent us, he has 
written as a hearty well-wisher of Portugal. The phrase about 
the Portuguese not knowing what they are fighting for was quoted 
hy him from a well-known Portuguese writer. No attack was 
made on the good faith of the present Portuguese Government, 

~which was indeed highly praised. Our correspondent by no means 
exceeded his rights, in our opinion, in defending our Military 
Attaché against the attack by ex-President Machado.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Much has been said at various times about alleged super- 
human interpositions in our favour when, in “ that dire autumn” 
of 1914, our heroic “ Contemptibles ” were in retreat, pressed hard 
by overwhelming forces. To myself nothing has come in the way 
of evidence on that subject with such a claim on attention and, 
I think, on credence as what I heard not many weeks ago from 
my friend (he allows the mention of his name) the Rev. W. 
Elliot Bradley, Vicar of Crosthwaite, Keswick, a reporter whose 
accurate memory and sober sense I entirely trust. 

He got a practically identical account of a certain incident of 
that crisis irom each of three soldiers, old “ Contemptibles,” to 
whom he talked on three several occasions. The first two men 
were, at different times, in a V.A.D. hospital near Ulverston, 
where Mr. Bradley was rector between three and four years ago. 
The third man was seen not many months ago working on a 
farm near Keswick after discharge from the Army. 

Mr. Bradley asked in each case whether the soldier recalled 
“ anything unusual” at the crisis of the retreat. And each man 
without hesitation gave this answer. The Germans were coming 
on in massed formation, and the men of the thin British line were 
preparing to sell their lives dear; it was the one thing to do; the 
Teuton host could not help walking over them on the way to 
Paris. Suddenly the grey masses halted; even the horses of the 
cavalry jibbed and reared; and the collision did not take place. 
German prisoners, taken a little later, were asked why they failed 
to attack at such an advantage. The answer was straight and 
tiple; they saw strong British reinforcements coming up. Such 
was the story told, without leading or prompting as to detail, by 
these three isolated witnesses at first hand. Two, if not three, 
aided quietly the comment, “ It was God did it.” 

As my friend pointed out to me, the incident was the more 
imivressive because all the men agreed that our soldiers saw 





i 
nothing. The vision was not given to them, though their nerves 
might be well strained to an imaginative exaltation hy their 
tremendous position. It was the Germans, in the ful] conscious. 
ness of their overmastering force and seeming easy certainty of 
victory, whose “ eyes were opened.” I may add that what Wag 
seen was of a kind to suggest fact rather than subjective phantasy, 
The delivering host appeared not as “ winged squadrons of the 
sky ” but as British soldiers, neither less nor more. At this hour 
of mighty victories let us not forget the Supreme Disposer, Who 
as I for one humbly believe, intervened in mystery and mercy 
then.—I am, Sir, &e., Hanpiey Deve», 

Auckland Castle, Bisiop Auckland. 





SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—On the merits of the late Sir Hubert Parry as a composer 
opinions are divided. Modernists regard him as standing too firm 
on the ancient paths, over-addicted to established forms, deficient 
in richness, variety, and elasticity of orchestration: in other 
words, as a learned academic. Less fashionable critics recognize 
in him a great English composer—in the true line of descent from 
Purcell—who revived the glories of the golden age of Elizabethan 
choral music, and enriched his art in almost every branch outside 
opera by works which, if lacking in sumptuous upholstery or 
the tricks of the trade, were marked by nobility, strength, sanity, 
and, on occasion, by exhilarating humour. And they point out 
that he was guided by an unerring instinct in the choice of words, 
One of his first works on a large scale was his setting of Shirley's 
magnificent ode “‘ The Glories of Our Blood and State,” and to the 
end it was his aim to wed music to immortal verse. ‘Time wil] 
decide between these two opinions: but no one who knew him js 
likely to deny that his death removes a vivid, manly, radiant, and 
commanding personality. He could hold his own in any company, 
for he was a wonderful all-round man, interested in everything, 
from cooking to metaphysics. At Eton, but for the rule for- 
bidding it, he would have been captain of both football teams, At 
Oxford he played a great deal of cricket. He was a splendid 
swimmer, a dashing skater, fearless to recklessness as a motorist 
and yachtsman, and the only musician of note who was ever 
elected to the R.Y.S. You might spend a week in the same house 
with him and never guess the main aim of his life. He read 
widely and intelligently, kept abreast of all modern movements in 
art and letters, showed a real talent for finance, and gave the 
impression that he would have risen to eminence in half-a~<lozen 
other callings. An aristocrat by birth, breeding, and instinct, he 
was a Radical by education and on principle, and a good dea! of 
the despot, though in the main a wise and benevolent despot, in 
practice. His own class probably looked upon him as a freak for 
choosing music as a profession, and it proved a pretty bad busi- 
ness financially so far as composition went. I remember his 
telling me somewhere about 1898 that in twenty-five years he had 
not made £25 by his works; but fortunately he was not dependent 
on his earnings. He was a learned musician, but no one ever 
wore his learning more lightly or made less parade of it in con- 
versation. His familiar talk bristled with slang, and fascinated 
by its boyish gaiety and absurdity. It is impossible within the 
limits of a short letter to do justice to one who touched and 
adorned life at so many points. But these few jottings may serve 
to give a faint notiou to those who only knew Hubert Parry as a 
composer and writer of the rich and manifold endowment which 
made him so lovable as a friend, so delightful as a companion, so 
strong and wholesome as a moulder of youth.—I am, Sir, &., 
Cc. L. G. 





CLIVE, OMICHUND, AND WATSON, 
(To 1He Epitor or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir,—li is astonishing to read in the review of Sir George Forrest’s 
Life of Clive printed in the Spectator of October 5th, not only a 
defence of Clive’s scandalous trick in the matter of the sham 
treaty, but the bold declarations that “‘ Clive behaved quite pro- 
perly,” and that his action would be supported by “ the verdict 
of sensible and honourable men who take the trouble to master 
the facts.” The reviewer goes even further than that when he 
accuses Admiral Watson of ‘‘ moral timidity ” because he refused 
to commit forgery. We are instructed that 

“Clive indeed in his willingness to counteract the treachery 
and deceit of Omichund, cuts a very much better figure than the 
fastidious Watson, who ‘ would not play false and yet would 
falsely win.’ ” 
The writer of those words cannot be reproached with ‘ moral 
timidity.” He asserts further, without offering a particle of proof, 
that yielding to Omichund’s blackmail “ would certainly have 
involved the lives of the Englishmen in the hands of the Nabob.” 

The simple facts are well known, no trouble being needed to 
master them. Omichund demanded three millions of 
afterwards reduced to two millions, as the price of holding his 
tongue. The banker kept his word and held his tongue. Clive 
broke his word, and directed the commission of forgery in order 
to deprive Omichund of the agreed payment for a great service 
already rendered. Nobody’s life was then at stake, on June 30th, 
a week after Plassey. The sole motive of Clive’s crime was the 
saving of two millions of rupees, 


rupees, 
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———V—_— . 
Sir George Forrest timorously refrains from expressing a 
§ ¢ 


definite opinion about his hero’s conduct, and contents himself 
with the observation that at the time everybody approved of the 
trick. Even that poor excuse for forgery is inadmissible. Orme, 
Clive’s intimate friend, expressel his disapproval in perfectly 
direct language, italicized in my quotation. He writes (Bcok VII., 
Vol. II., p. 182, ed. 1778) :-- 

“Grounded on his importance, by knowing the secret, he 
rOmichund] held out the terror of betraying it, to secure his own 
advantages. Whether he would have betrayed it, if refused, is 
uncertain: for part of his fortune was in the power of the English, 
and he had the utmost vengeance of Jaitier and his confederates to 
fear. However, the oxperiment was not to be tried. But, on the 
other hand, as his tales and artifices prevented Surajah Dowlah 
from believing the representations of his most trusty servants, 
who early suspected, and at last were convinced, that the English 
were confederated with Jaffier; the 2,000,002 of rupees he expected 
should hare been paid to him, and he left to enjoy them in 
oblivion and contempt.” 

Marshman, surely “a sensible and honourable man,” well 
acquainted with the facts, held that the transaction “ does not 
admit of vindication.” I venture to submit that no other verdict 
is admissible. Clive’s shameless glorying in his trick is not rele- 
yant to the question of ethics. As Malleson justly cbserves, “ the 
stain remains. No washing will remove it.” 

The reviewer’s attack on the memory of the gallant Watson is 
painful to read. Orme (p. 189) testifies that 
“the frankness and integrity of his nature, and his zeal for the 
honour of his nation, had endeared him to all ranks of his 
countrymen, wheresoever he appeared in India.” 

Similarly, Ives (p. 178) bears witness that 

“no man ever lived more esteemed, or died more regretted than 
Admiral Watson. A voluntary universal mourning, displayed in 
some degree the deep sense which the fleet, army, and settlement, 
had of his merit.” 

Other matters in the review invite criticism, but I must not 
trespass farther on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Orford. Vincent A. Smitn. 

{We gladly publish Mr. Vincent Smith's letter, but are not con- 
vinced. We adhere to the view already expressed by us that, “ at 
the very worst, Clive was splendide mendar. To have yielded to a 
blackmailer . . . would have been not merely futile but cruel, for it 
would certainly have involved the lives of the Englishmen in the 
hands of the Nabob.”"—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE PRUSSIAN ROYAL 
MARRIAGE OF 1858. 
[To tre Epriror or THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Happening to have on my shelves the Spectator, 1851 to May, 
1857, | took it out to see if there was a review of Two Years Ago, 


and found it, written by George Brimley, in the number of Febru- | , 
| and it does not seem right that those women who have been left 


ary I4th, 1857—he died May 29th of that year. Having the volume 
out, I turned it over and found on p. 63 (January 17th, 1857), under 
“ Topics of the Day,” ‘The Prussian Marriage.’ The criticism 
of Prussia is so strong that it occurred to me that in view of 
criticisms that will be coming in the near future, it would be 
interesting to quote this of sixty years back in connexion with the 
judgments we have had to form over more recent events. I have 
made a copy, which I enclose.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Jones. 
13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 


“England, it seems, is about to form a connexion with Prussia 
hy marriage. If the union between a Princess of our Royal 
Family and a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern were simply 
a matter of personal inclination, it certainly would not be for us 
to forbid the hanns; but the Royal Marriage Act has removed all 
such unions from the ordinary laws, and the appeal which will be 
made to the country to provide a dowry for the Princess, would 
seem to give the country some right of advising, if not of veté in 
withholding consent. Besides, the uses that are made of these 
unions render it imperatively necessary to consider them with 
reference to policy. And from antecedent circumstances, which 
have not been unobserved, it will not be readily assumed by the 
public that the proposed union was dictated simply by spon- 
taneous affection. It must have been suggested by some supposed 
advantages in the alliance; and if the alliance is recommended in 
one aspect by advantages, it may also have its disadvantages. 
let us see, then, with what royal family we are about to be more 
closely connected. During the last ten years there is no State in 
Europe which has been more conspicuous for perverse policy and 
bad faith than Prussia. It has uniformly thwarted the general 
interest, even when it proposed originally to engage on the side of 
that interest. The general combination of the Powers against 
the encroachment of Russia may be said to have originated in 
the suggestive proceedings of Prussia, who afterwards, through 
Jealousy of Austria, or family affection, became the colleague of 
Russia. The King of Prussia had previously encouraged the 
rovolution in Germany, but to betray the revolution. Then he 
supported the people of Schleswig-Holstein against their King; 
now he is maintaining more shadowy royal rights of his own against 
the people of Switzerland. Few men have been more constantly 
hefore the public since his accession to the throne tNan Frederick 
William King of Prussia, but we prefer to take his portrait as 
18 painted this week by the Conservative and Ministerial 
orning Post. Under the pressure of the German Democracy in 
348, says our contemporary, he gave to Prussia a Constitution 





one of the most democratic in Europe: it accorded equality of 
Prussians before the law with guarantees of freedom—liberty of 
the Press, abolition of feudal tenures, family entails, and privi- 
leges of rank, and a wide tax-paying suffrage. But as coon as he 
saw that he should not gain his object by speculating in revolu- 
tionary Constitutions, the reform was forgotten. He has been 
as false to his brother monarchs as to his own subjects. He was 
willing to become the head of a German Empire from which 
Austria was to be excluded. He revenged himself on Denmark 
for not joining the Prussian Zollverein by his attack on Schleswig- 
Holstein; which was also designed to enhance his own popularity, 
to increase his power and territory, and to secure him a seaport: 
‘The same Frederick William who clamours now so lustily for 
his sacred and divine rights as Prince of Neuchatel and Valen- 
gin, is the self-same King who, in the streets of Berlin, bellowed 
forth Hoch! for the sacred cause of German nationality. Hoch! 
for a German Empire of which he was to be himself the head. 
Hoch! for a German fleet, of which the land-lubber representative 
of Teuton turgidness was to have the guide, usufruct, and direc- 
tion; the actual command to be entrusted to a Prussian admiral, 
such a thing being unknown in nature or art, on land or at sea.’ 

But, it may be said, King Frederick is not the Royal Family of 
Prussia—he is an individual, and a singular individual; his 
brother, the heir-presumptive to the throne, is a much more 
ordinary man. Indeed we believe so, in the usual acceptation of 
the term. The latest occasion upon which the Prince of Prussia 
has been conspicuous was in the military demonstration against 
Switzerland, and he studiously endeavoured to identify himself 
with a movement adverse alike to justice and to European policy. 
It may be pleaded that the young Prince, his son, is unlike young 
princes in general; that he is a much more meritorious person 
than his family have generally proved themselves to be. The 
character is often claimed for young princes, but seldom substan- 
tiated by the same persons when they grow to be old kings. We 
must in the first instance suppose Prince Frederick William to 
be, in the main, very much like the rest of his family. It is 
indeed no more than fair to assume that he is a person whose 
views, habits, opinions, and objects in life are Prussian, and not 
English; that he will think it right to promote those principles 
of rules of conduct which we see embodied in the actual condition 
of Prussia, political and social, the very conditions which we of 
England would most especially eschew.” 





THE INADEQUACY OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
(To tHE Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I wish to invoke the aid of your powerful paper to obtain an 
answer from the Government to the following questions. How 
ean the widows of officers in the Regular Army live on pensions 
(the rate of which was fixed when money was worth far more 
than it was even before the war) under present conditions ? Is 
it treating them fairly to expect it ? The retail prices of food (I 
quote from the Times of August 16th) have increased since July, 
1914, from 110 to 118 per cent.! ‘These pensions have always been 
inadequate, and it has been almost impossible to exist on them. 
Now it is quite so. Many of these ladies are no longer young, 


behind by officers who have served their country long and faith- 
fully should be reduced to straits such as many of them have to 
contend with now. A General’s widow's pension is £120 a year, 
and of course those of the junior ranks proportionately smaller. 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose love ef justice and whose sympathy are 
well known, will surely see that this wrong is redressed, and will 
remember that Bis dat qui cito dat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Friar Jcsritis. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
{To tke Epiton or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The correspondent “E. B.”’ of your issue of September 7th 
seems to me to have a remarkable insight into the difficulties and 
the solution of the domestic servant problem. Acting on the prin- 
ciple that “ he only is fit to rule who first learns to serve,’’ some 
years ago I voluntarily undertook my nurse’s duties, and for several 
months did her work unaided, with the result that I now have an 
excellent nurse for my children who has been with me for the past 
three years, and who I firmly believe is likely to remain with us. 
She knows that I can understand and sympathize with her difi- 
culties, and that my advice is worth having, since it comes from 
one who has had practical experience. But I may mention that 
before employing her I ascertained that she bore an excellent 
character, and had given great satisfaction in her previous 
situation. I would rather step into the breach myself any time 
than rush to take the first girl who offers herself, regardlees as t> 
whether she brings a good reference or not. Realizing that this 
winter will be a very difficult one as regards fuel and lighting, for 
some weeks recently I undertook the cooking and stoking. I have 
now an excellent cook, and feel able to deal with her wisely ard 
sympathetically during the trying months which lie before us. 
Tout comprendre est tout pardonner is a maxim which is worth 
following. But the sympathy and understanding should not be on 
one side only if a household is to be happily conducted. The maid, 
too, must study and consider her mistress; there must be give-and- 
take on both sides.- But if the mistress sets the example the maids 
are usually quick to follow. Provided the mistress has wisdom and 
tactful firmness, the result will be a happy one. Foolish pandering 
to the unreasonable demands of an indifferent maid is quite a 
different matter. The mistress who has had practical experience ef 
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household work soon learns how to discriminate between the maid 
who is worth keeping and the one who is not. Nagging never pays, 
but plain speaking occasionally, if tempered with kindness and 
justice, usually achieves success. One besetting fault most maids 
(in common with most mistresses) usually possess—a fault which 
has to be more or less condoned. The sensible mistress learns when 
to turn the blind eye; being imperfect herself, she does not expect 
perfection. When the shortage of necessaries first began to make 
itself felt I periodically asked my maids in turn to do an after- 
noon’s shopping for me. I gave them a good sum of money, and 
asked them to procure as many of the necessaries of which we were 
short as possible. The result was most satisfactory. Having 
experienced the difficulties of trying to purchase the unobtainable, 
they are now able to understand and sympathize with me as house- 
keeper. As regards food—of the unrationed articles I believe in 
giving maids an unetinted supply provided it does not entail waste 
or gross extravagance, and I also believe in studying the individual 
girl, The maid who ia out in the fresh air all day can enjoy and 
digest what the cook who spends hours over a hot stove cannot. 
The appetite of the latter is more capricious, and if any mistress 
has no sympathy in this matter let her try a week’s cooking herself, 
and she will understand, Even in these days of difficulty one can 
still with management study the individual appetite to some extent. 
After all, the planning and shopping is our province, and we should 
take a pride in doing it with common-sense and discrimination. 
Some years ago I was at the head of a club for working girls, and 
I soon realized that the minds of the girls who were growing up 
were not towards domestic service. After the war many sensible 
girls will be weary of war work, and glad te return to us again. It 
lies greatly in the hands of the mistresses as to whether they remain 
or not. In the meantime let mistresses be loyal to each other, and 
give strictly truthful and explicit references of the girls who leave 
their employ. Let them make themselves efficient in the work 
their girls have to do, and then they will quickly know how to 
dispense with inefficient and undisciplined girls (of whom, alas! 
there are only too many) and how to keep and encourage the capable 
and trustworthy ones.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary Roberts. 
Colborn, Park Road, Wokingham, 





SIR WALTER RALEGH’S “PATENT WINE.” 
(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smm,—Your reviewer may well wonder what Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
“patent wine” tasted like. The gallant author of The Tower 
from Within seems to have confused three separate things: 
(1) The Balsam of Guiana, which was an innocent factor in Sir 
Walter’s being charged with complicity in Gunpowder Plot; (2) his 
celebrated cordial, a medicinal preparation not known to have 
been a source of revenue; (3) the “ Farm of Wines,” a valuable 
patent granted to him by Queen Elizabeth, whereby, inter alia, 
vintners licensed to retail wines were bound to pay 20s. annually 
to the patentee. That Ralegh, when he had been for two years 
in the Tower, could seriously be accused of taking part in the 
Powder Treason testifies at once to the keenness of his enemies 
and the easy conditions of his imprisonment during that time. 
The suspicion, based on his supplying, through one Captain 
Whitelock, some of the balsam to the wife of the French Ambas- 
sador, was hardly less absurd than the portentous “ evidence ” 
that Lady Ralegh had, in the course of a spring-cleaning at Sher- 
borne, caused the armour there to be scoured. The “Farm of 
Wines”’ produced nearly as much trouble as profit; but with all 
Ralegh’s versatility, and far as he was, in many ways, ahead of 
his time, it is not recorded that he sought to improve upon its 
recognized vintages.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert Pax. 
4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 





BAD LANGUAGE, 
(To rae Epiror or tne “ Specrator.”’) 

Sir,—In reply to “Civil Servant’s ” question, the reputed author 
of “I feel a feeling which I feel that you all feel ” was the late 
Dr. Ridding, Head-Master of Winchester and afterwards Bishop 
of Southwell. Dr. Ridding’s written style was by no means simple, 
and his extempore etyle was notoriously complex. He used to tie 
himself up in knots and to try to get out of them with much 
repetition of the same word. I remember some forty years ago 
hearing an address in which he made much play with the word 
“to feel.” For long after the ingenuity of some of hie hearers 
was devoted to devising variations of the theme in the Head- 
Maeter’s well-known accents.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sin,—1 beg to offer a brief reply to the letter of a “ Civil 
Servant.” (1) “ Final cause” is a term used by Aristotle in his 
analysis of causation. I am disposed to admit that it may have 
been incorrectly applied to that spelling book. (2) “I feel a 
feeling which I feel you will all feel” is attributed to the late 
Bishop of Southwell. It is immaterial to my argument whether 
the words were uttered by a Bishop or a curate. (3) I object to 
the lonely or absolute “ I am” because it is a mutilated passive, 
cryptically qualified by a suppressed participle, which may be 








mandatory, hortatory, advisory, or permissive. (4) “In dubiety ”’ 
appeared in a printed Army Council Instruction issued by the | 
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War Office. (5) “ Took place” must not be allowed to ihe 


th 
repute which it lost when excluded from the Times, although 
that exclusion is no longer enforced.—I am, Sir, &c., 7 .. 





ST. JOHN vu. 44. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Smr,—Though my experience does not go quite so far back as 1876, 
I remember that in the “eighties” the translation “ for he [the 
devil] is a liar and so is his father” was recognized in school 
Greek Testament, the explanation being that the latter part was 
probably an interpolation by a heretical copyist. The school was 
so far removed from the possible influence of Moncure Conway 
that one may expect to find common authority for all three 
instances earlier than in 1876. If it is a “howler,” it would he 
interesting to hear what is the correct translation ? The Revisers 
of the New Testame.t were clearly in a dilemma because they 
could neither sanction a heresy nor cut out (or sensibly alter) a 
passage which had given Biblical authority for the popular 
expression, “the Father of Lies.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Cauvert Spexsiey, 





AUTHORS FOUND. 

(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’]} 
Sizr,—The last quotation in “ Inquirer’s ” letter appearing in last 
Saturday’s Spectator is from “ A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” 
by Sidney Lanier. It is to be found in The, Open. Road, ay 
anthology compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas. The quotation shouid 
read:—  “ But the olives were not blind to Him 
The little gray leayes were kind to Him, 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came.” 
This exquisite poem consists of but sixteen lines, not one of which 
can be ignored without spoiling its beauty.—I am, Sir, &o., 

48 Avenue Road, Highgate, N. Oscar Darrtoy. 





{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The quotation beginning “‘ The little cares that fretted me,” 
the authorship of which was asked for by a correspondent to the 
Spectator of October 12th, is from a little poem by Mrs. BE. B. 
Browning entitled ‘Out in the Pields.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Annesley House, Tamworth. B. E. Wriear. 








NOTICE.— When “‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
““ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 

——— 

IVINGHOE. 
Rowunp Ivinghoe the lanes are red 
With swollen fruit of rose and may, 
And autumn branches in the woods 
Drop rainbow-gold the livelong day. 
With silver tufts of traveller’s joy 
The long hedgerows are garlanded, 
And orange poison-berries swing 
Like little lanterns on a thread. 
I met a maid near Ivinghoe, 
A dryad-girl, I think, was she; 
In her brown, narrew hands she held 
The berries of the spindle-tree. 
Her hair was darker than the thorn, 
Her mouth was crimson as the may, 
Her eyes were like the changing leaves 
Upon the oaks beside the way. 
She gave me neither word nor smile; 
She looked at me, and I at her: 
I turned, and stood to watch her pass 
Along the road to Wendover. 
The autumn sky is broad and cold 
As lonely on my way I go, 
And bleak winds cry disconsolate 
Round Ivinghoe, reund Ivinghoe. 

TANTHE JERROLD. 








BOOKS. 
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GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING THE WAR.* 
Tne author of The House of Seleucus, turning aside from Greek 
history, has employed his critica] powers in writing a dispassionate 
study of the German Socialists from the week before the war to the 
autumn of last year. Mr. Bevan’s little book deserves attention 
because it disposes finally of the misconceptions of German Socialis™ 


* German Social Democracy during the War, By Edwyn Beyan, London: 4llra 


and Unwin, (5s, net.) 
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by which the Pacificist sections of the British Labour Party ani of 
the French Socialist Party have been deluded ever since the war 
pegan. The theory of these Allied Socialists who still long to clasp 
hands with their ‘‘ German friends ” is that the German Socialists 
are honest ‘men who have been overborne by a cruel militarism, 
but who really detest the war and would make peace on our terms 
if they had the power. This may be true in part of a minority of 
the Socialist Party, but it is wholly false with regard to the bulk 
of the German Socialists, who have co-operated with their Govern- 
ment throughout the war, and have approved of the iniquitous 
‘Treaties with Russia and Rumania as heartily as any other Germans. 
The Socialist Majority has shown itself an opportunist Party, 
ready to swallow all its principles in order to curry favour with the 
ruling powers. There is no moral difference between it and the 
other political factions, and its supposed zcal for democracy is 
qualified by @ cowardice which makes us doubt whether Herr 
Soheidemann, Herr Ebert, and their colleagues can ever effect any 
lasting regeneration of the German governing system. The true 
nature of the German Socialist was shown at the outbreak of war, 
The week before, the Party leaders and their newspapers were 
fulminating against the crime of Austria in attacking Serbia. The 
“Great Serbia’’ movement, said Vorwdrts on July 25th, 1914, 
had “ all historical right on its side as against the mass of organized 
corruption constituting the Habsburg Monarchy.”’ ‘‘ No drop of a 
German soldier's blood must be sacrificed to the Austrian despots’ 
lust for power,”’ said the Socialist Party in an ‘‘ Appeal ”’ issued the 
same day. Three days later the Socialists held twenty-seven mass 
meetings in Berlin calling on the Government to refuse any help to 
Austria. On July 29th, Herr Haase, then the Chairman of the 
Party, told an international Socialist meeting at Brussels that the 
guilt for the war rested upon Austria alone, and that ‘*‘ the German 
proletariat declares that Germany must not intervene, even if 
Russia intervenes.’’ The German Socialists sent Herr Miller to 
Paris, where on August Ist he met the French Socialist Deputies 
to consult about common action in regard to war credits. He 
told them that their German comrades would either abstain from 
voting or would vote against any war expenditure ; it was out of 
the question, he said, for the German Socialists to vote money to 
finance a war of which they disapproved. However, as soon as the 
Emperor had declared Germany to be ona war footing on July 31st 
all Socialist criticism of the war had ceased at hom>. Moreover, 
on August 4th, when the war credits came before the Reichstag, all 
the Socialist Deputies, including Herr Liebknecht, voted for them. 
There had been a division of opinion in the Party; Herr Haase, 
the Chairman, and thirteen others proposed to attach conditions 
to the Socialist vote, but seventy-eight were for accepting the 
war credits unconditionally. The minority cast aside their principles 
to maintain Party unity, and Herr Haase himself, on behalf of the 
German Socialists, accepted the vote for £250,000,000 to conduct 
a war which he knew and had proclaimed to be a war of reckless 
aggression. Thus the German Socialists, hitherto the chief advo- 
eates of the ‘‘ International,’’ abandoned all their convictions at 
the Emperor's command, and within four days became fervent 
supporters of a war which scattered their fine theories to the winds. 


We do not blame the German Socialists for putting the interests 
of Germany, as they conceived them, before their Socialist creed. 
But we do blame the credulous “ comrades * in Allied countries 
who have refused to admit that the German Socialists deserted the 
“International” camp on August 4th, 1914, and have tried ever 
since to make British and French Socialists subordinate their 
patriotism to their political dreams. The German Socialists, at 
the bidding of their Government, have from time to time taken 
advantage of this credulity on the part of British and French Social- 
ists in order to promote disaffection here and in France. But the 
wood sense of the public and the firmness of the Allied Governments 
have foiled these manwuvres. The notorious Stockholm Confer- 
ence in the summer of 1917, at which Herr Scheidemann hoped to 
talk over the simple-minded British and French ‘ comrades,’’ was 
not attended by any Allied subjects. But, as Mr. Bevan points 
out, the visit to Stockholm made Herr Scheidemann realize, appar- 
ently for the first time, that Germany was hated and despised 
by the whole world, and that peace could not be had “ until Germany 
is completely democratized.”” The “humiliation of having our 
own demand imposed upon us as a war-formula ’’—in Mr. Wilson's 
plain intimation that there could be no dealing with the German 
War Lord and his system—seemed then to Herr Scheidemann to 
require Germany to ‘ grant her own reforms to her own people.” 
Yet he had said a little while before to some Russian journalists at 
Stockholm that “the German people has already the power to 
exercise a considerably greater influence over its Goverament than 
is the case in the so-called democratic States,” and he expressed a 
pious hope that England, France, and America might be “ really 
demooratized.” 
that, like their rulers, they are cursed with insincerity and speak 
with two voices. Mr, 


plains that Herr Scheidemann and his colleagues have, aa it 
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In dealing with the German Socialists we find | 


Bevan, whose impartiality is admirable, | 





were, to conduct a war on three fronts—to denounce their Govern- 
ment as reactionary in order to gain votes, to denounce the Allies 
as undemocratic and aggressive, and to blame the Socialist minority 
for opposing a Government which earnestly desires peace. Thus 
the extracts from Socialist speeches and articles which Mr. Bevan 
has collected show a wondrous variety of opinion, and illustrate 
only the entire lack of principle which characterizes those ‘shifty 
politicians. The growth of the Socialist Minority into a separate 
Party, which is traced with great care by Mr. Bevan, has had the 
effect of compelling the Majority at times to pretend to oppose 
the Government. On the other hand, it must be noted that Herr 
Legien, the Trade Union leader, has always supported the aggressive 
war policy, and tried to curry favour with the military caste, while 
Some of the Socialists, like Dr. Paul Lensch, accept virtually all 
the demands of the extreme Pan-Germans for annexations, and 
have explained quite candidly that ‘‘ peace by understanding ” 
would be equivalent to the utter defeat of the Allies and the complete 
victory of Germany. One German Socialist, Herr Heilmann, in 
Die Glocke of August 26th, 1917, denounced Parliamentary 
government as an evil, and commended instead just such an adminis- 
tration by expert officials as Germany labours under. It will be 
seen that German Socialism is not at all what some of our Socialists, 
readily deceived by phrases, suppose it to be. 

Mr. Bevan’s account of the German Socialist ideas of a 
by understanding *’ shows that they are very far removed from ours. 
The Socialist Majority still maintains, in the face of all the facts, 
that the war was forced upon Germany, and has steadily refused 
to consider the possibility of restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
The Socialist Minority thinks that the war was provoked by the 
German Government, and it has gone so far as to propose the holding 
of a Referendum in Alsace so that the province may determine its 
own destiny. But the Socialist Minority is not an influential 
section of the nation, and includes a number of Bolsheviks o 
cranks who prevent it from gaining much ground among the 
intelligent classes. Moreover, it lost many adherents when the tide 
of war seemed last winter and spring to be running jast in favour 
of Germany. Thus it is a profound mistake to suppose that the 
German Socialist Majority, still less the so-called Liberals or the 
Clericals with whom it acts in the Reichstag, is prepared to offer 
what we should regard as reasonable terms of peace. Mr. Bevan's 
narrative unfortunately ends before the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
Had he been able to continue it, he would have shown, as he says 
in the Preface, that the Majority leaders ‘“‘ present anything but 
@ heroic figure in the eyes of history.’’ They had boasted of their 
‘victory ’’ in the shape of the Reichstag resolution of July, 1917, 
against annexations and indemnities, but they voted last spring 
for a Treaty which implied wholesale annexations and indemnities 
at Russia’s expense. We may assume that Herr Scheidemann 
and his colleagues are a little less illiberal and a little more modern 
in their political views than the ruling caste of landowners, Generals, 
and officials, but we cannot assume that they have anything in 
common with the Allied democracies, or that they would, if 
necessary, fight for their principles as our forefathers did in Stuart 
days. The men whom Mr. Bevan describes are not revolutionaries 
by instinct, and if they were they would have few followers among 
a sheepish people. 


** peace 





THE IRISH CONVENTION AND SINN FEIN.* 

In the sequel to their History of the Irish Rebellion the joint 
authors adopt the same attitude “to the best of their capacity 
for political detachment.’’ They endeavour “ to exhibit, not to 
criticize, conflicting tendencies in present-day Ireland,” with 
the especial purpose of placing the work of the Irish Convention 
in its due relation to contemporary events in Irish history. 1! 
has been said that in Irish politics there is no room for a moderate 
man; the authors themselves quote (without comment) Dr. 
Mahaffy’s mot that in Ireland “ the inevitable never happens ; 
the impossible always occurs.’’ The task they have undertaken 
is pre-eminently one of treading on ignes suppositos ciner doloso ; 
their own views may occasionally be read between the lines, but 
in the main they have shown a remarkable and, for Irishmen, as 
we assume they both are, an almost uncanny impartiality. 

The thread of their record is taken up with Mr. Asquith’s 
announcement on July 28th, 1916, of the failure of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attempt to negotiate a settlement on the basis of the 
exclusion of the Six Counties. Sir Horace Plunkett a month 
earlier had defined the task of Mr. Lloyd George as threefold: to 
dispel any doubt as to the good faith of the Government in regard 
to Home Rule; to put an end to the possibility of civil war; anc 
to improve the chances of a satisfactory final settlement. Mr. 
Lloyd George failed, and no serious attempt to grapple with this 
task was made for a full year. The Castle Government had been 
restored, Lord Wimborne reappointed, Sir John Maxwell remained 


in command till November, and Mr. Duke, an unknown quantity, 
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* The Irish Convention and Sinn Fein : in continuation of “ A History of the 
Rebellion of 1916." By Warre B, Wells and N, Marlowe, Dublin and Londoa ; 
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succeeded Mr. Birrell. But the question of personnel did not 
affect Nationalist Ireland. What really mattered was the growth 
of the Sian Fein influence and the decline of the Parliamentary 
Party. Here the authors maintain that the Rebellion of Easter, 
1916, was only indirectly and remotely a product of Sinn Fein, 
originally a limited doctrinaire movement. The Rebellion was 
in its essence a slum revolt backed by neo-Fenianism. The 
writers decline to discuss the expediency or justice of the executions 
and deportations. They simply record their effect on a great 
mass of public opinion—the growth of a new mood in those who 
had not approved of the Rebellion or been consulted about it. 
The thousands of Irishmen who had died in Gallipoli or Flanders 
were forgotten; they were as nothing compared with the dozen or 
so rebels who had been executed in Dublin and at once 
enrolled among the national heroes—the rebels in arms against 
England. Apart from this appeal to sentiment and tradition, the 
new mood in Ireland was due to the opposition to the renewed 
agitation for Conscription, which sprang partly from tho repugnance 
ef Irishmen to compulsion in any form, partly from the refusal to 
regard the war as Ireland’s war and from the objection to any 
further drain on a dwindling population, but mainly from the 
belief that the principle of nationality was involved. Finally, 
this opposition was confirmed by the “ fact *’ that the Rebellion 
was partly inspired by the consideration that Conscription was 
imminent, ‘‘so that the memory of the dead remained a continuing 
inspiration to resist it.” There was also considerable resentment 
against the Nationalist Party for acceptance of the Partition scheme. 
This revulsion of popular feeling grouped itself round Sinn Fein, 
because the actual authors of the Rebellion were either dead or 
in prison, and Sinn Fein was in the air, though little more than 
an atmosphere ‘ pervasive and oppressive.”” There were no overt 
manifestations or challenges to military force till the end of 1916. 
The difficulties and embarrassments of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party are next set forth. Their problem was to show sympathy 
with Sinn Fein without weakening their own position. Hence 
their demands on the Government for the disclosure of their plans, 
their protests against the revival of Castle Rule and the retention 
ef Martial Law, and their definition of the terms on which voluntary 
recruiting could reeeive another chance in Ireland. Mr. Dillon 
went so far as to foreshadow the Sinn Fein demand for Ireland's 
representation at the Peace Conference. Mr. Redmond at Waterford 
eondemned Conscription as a counsel of madness, ruin, and disaster. 
in reply to his resolution on these lines in the House of Commons 
in October, Mr. Duke declared that restrictive measures could not 
be dispensed with. 


The fall of the Asquith Cabinet caused great excitement 
in Ireland, and Mr, Lloyd George's brief reference to Ireland on 
December 19th was resented by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon 
as perfunctory and disappointing. They both demanded the 
release of the interned prisoners; Mr. Duke replied that the 
Ciovernment were unable to turn loose on the country men who 
refused to give any undertaking not to engage in sedition during 
the war. Yet almost immediately there was a wholesale release 
ef these interned prisoners, including Mr. Griffith, the founder 
ef Sinn Fein. In the pregnant words of the authors, this release 
* Jaid the first foundations for the growth of a militant Sinn Fein 
policy,” irreconcilably opposed to a Constitutional settlement. 
On the other hand, it had been anticipated by the first suggestion 
ef a Convention in the circular of the Irish Conference Committee 
signed by Lord Monteagle, Lord Macdonnell, Mr. George Russcll 
(° AE.’), and others. Several months elapsed before the idea 
took shape, and in the interval the Sinn Fein idea grew and developed 
through propaganda, clubs, &e., and, ‘‘ by reflex action, became 
ene of the most powerful influences making for the Convention 
Policy.”’ Of the elections, the authors do not regard the return 
ef Count Plunkett for North Roscommon as a true test, though 
the intrusion of the younger militant clergy was ominous. The 
South Longford election in May, 1917, was a straight fight between 
the Parliamentary Party and Sinn Fein, and the victory of the latter 
was, in the view of the writers, assisted by the manifesto of the 
Irish Bishops, Roman Catholic and Protestant, against Partition, 
and still more by the well-timed letter of Archbishop Walsh, with 
a postscript in which he declared that the country had already been 
sold, The conflict between the Parliamentary Party and the 
Government had become acute owing to the arrests and deporta 
tions of suspects without trial, and Washington 
had already begun when Mr. Lloyd George announced his plan of 
settlement by Partition, with a Convention as an alternative. 
The alternative was accepted by Mr. the Southern 
Ulster Unionists, subject to the pledge that 


pressure on 


Redmond, 
Unionists, and the 
no scheme would be forced on them against the consent of their 


representatives. The All-for-lreland Party and Sinn Fein stood 


out, the latter imposing impossible terms. On June 10th the 
details of the scheme were announced, and on June 17th the 
Rebellion prisoners sentenced by Courts-Martial uneonditionally 
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released, the Government stating that “ i noe of the cases concerned | 


was there evidence that participation in the Rebellion was accompanied 
such @ display of clemency 


ty individual acts which could render 
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impossible.” The italics are ours. The return of the prisoners 
amongst whom the Countess Markievicz was. greeted with more 
unbridled enthusiasm than had ever been excited by any woman 
in Ireland, led to serious rioting, and the first meeting of the 
Convention on July 25th took place under the shadow of Mr. De 
Valera's overwhelming victory in East Clare. 

The composition of the Convention is fully described, and 
excellent sketches are given of the leading personalities and their 
records. It is shown, however, that the secrecy imposed on jtg 
deliberations and the delay caused in preliminaries, settlin 
procedure, and sifting schemes played into the hands of Sinn Fein. 
While the Convention was perforce silent, Sinn Fein was vocal, 
holding Conferences, Constitution-making, and pressing Ireland’s 
claim for self-determination at the Peace Conference. The authors 
deal sympathetically with the logical basis of this plea, but dismiss 
the establishment of an Irish Republic from practical politics 
In two laconic and crushing sentences: “ Sinn Fein, it is conceded 
has caused discomfort to British statesmen, and perhaps the 
Rebellion has even reacted upon a foreign audience. But if 
Ireland were truly an acute international problem she would be 
with Alsace-Lorraine and Poland, one of the obstacles to peace— 
and this, of course, she is not.’’ Herein, as elsewhere, they show 
a capacity to view things in their true perspective and to comprehend 
the issues of the war denied to the bulk of their fellow-countrymen, 
The growth and decline of a pro-Convention atmosphere, the 
fluctuations of optimism and pessimism, the deadlock which 
brought about the resignations of important members and 

d to Government intervention, are duly and dispassionately 
traced. The publication of the Report found Ireland apathetic 
to the Convention, and wholly engrossed in the Conscription 
controversy. In so far as one can gather, the authors would 
seem to endorse Sir Horace Plunkett's statement that the 
Report, though it: was not a real Majority Report, provided 
a larger measure of agreement upon the principle and details of 
Irish self-government than had ever yet been attained, and formed 
a basis for immediate legislation. The record closes with 
the renewed rapprochement of Mr. Dillon and Mr. De Valera in 
co-operation with the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy and the 
Irish Trade Unions to oppose Conscription; the cancelling-out 
appointments of Lord French and Mr. Shortt; and Sir Horace 
Plunkett's final appeal to the Government to abandon Conscription 
and set up responsible government at once in Ireland. As every one 
knows, they have done neither, but have continued the vacillating 
policy of which so many painful examples are given in these pages 
The note of interrogation on whieh the book ends has not yet 
been answered, 





THE AMENITIES OF OUR STREETS.* 


Unper this title Mr. Helsey Ricardo has made a very notable 
addition to the admirable series of pamphlets issued by the Civie 
Arts Association. As a stimulus to the aesthetic conscience, 
both individual and collective, it could not well be bettered. 
Opportunities for architectural graciousness are regularly squandered 
with such gross stupidity and short-sightedness thet the elect few 
who can imagine the seemly ‘ might-have-been,’ and who are 
feelingly alive to the tragie squalor of the “is.” are too often so 
full of imdignation and despair that their noble passion finds 
expression in nothing more helpful than scornful rhetoric. Very 
withering is their eloquence touching the brutish callousness of 
City Fathers and the essential baseness of such as pay rates and 
call themselves citizens. Undoubtedly the greater part richly 
deserve to be withered, but a thoroughly withered Alderman is 
not going to be a very fruitful or pliable subject for our culters! 
efforts. Mr. Ricardo elearly appreciates this important fact, 
and, considering the provocation, deals very gently with the 
Philistines. Ht is to be hoped that they will buy the pamphlet 
and, with open minds, read it through from beginning to end, 
If, having done that, any one of them can honestly declare that 
Mr. Ricardo’s logic and pleading leave him entirely unmoved 
and still unsympathetic with his aims—why, he need never again 
trouble his little soul with such matters, for they are surely for 
ever beyond him. Those not of this baser sort will certainly itch 
to pencil ** Hear! hear!’ in the margin opposite many a suggestive 
paragraph. Let them. And let them send in their marked copy 
of the pamphlet to their Member, or County Councillor, or to any 
such notable having power for good or evil in the matters considered. 
Of the general rightness of the ideas presented there can be no 


serious question. But they need widely canvassing. There 18 


| an almost limitless tield for patient propagande and encouraging 


example. Even Christianity had need of missionaries. No 
better idea cen be given of the pamphlet’s aim than by quoting the 
author's own words ; 

“It used to be—and to some extent it still is—the especial 
characteristic of a gentleman to see that all the appointments of 
his establishment were kept scrupulously clean ond neat. This 
neatness wes not claimed as a virtue; it had been handed on by 


* The Amenities of Our Streds, By Halsey Ricardo, London; (sic Arts 
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tradition as the right way to do things and to have them done. 
It was autocratic, requiring unremitting vigilance, and it interfered 
with the freedom of action claimed by the individual. In our 
towns the price we pay for the liberty of action is the chaotic 
character of our buildings and the disorderly litter of our streets ; 
and were it not for the law of ancient lights, and some provisions 
of the Building Act, our streets might be darker, and more chaotic 
and terrifying, than they are at present.” 

“Some concerted action, such as the water supply, drainage, 
scavenging, and lighting of the streets, had to be taken, for health 
reasons, and we are beginning to question whether there should 
not be some law or rules to enforce a protection to the other senses 
that constitute the welfare of the body. A start, indeed, has 
already been made. Trees are planted, where practicable, down 
the new thoroughfares ; the Smoke Abatement Society has greatly 
eleared our atmosphere and altered the character and persistency 
of our fogs; the Society for Checking the Abuse of Public Adver- 
tisements is quietly inoculating county and parish councils with 
the virus of its ideal; and the preservation of open spaces is being 
jealously guarded. But these sprouts of aesthetic improvements 
are founded, nominally at any rate, on economic bases; it will 
pey to keep the air pure; it will pay the advertisers to have their 
notices regulated ; it will pay, in the health rates, to have open 
spaces. No otker claim is allowed to have weight. Prove, or 
claim, that a project will be financially remunerative, and it may 
get a hearing from the public—it is an argument universally 
appreciated. But this is a different standpoint from the one 
referred to, where the orderliness there described was done, not 
for eeonomy in money or labour, but for its own sake.” 

“ And this is the motive power that for ell real improvement 
we must appeal to. . . . We want to recover something of the 
Psalmist’s rapture, ‘Walk about Sion, and go round about her, 
and tell the towers thereof. Mark well her bulwerks, set up her 
houses that ye may tell them that come after.’ It was so that 
cities were built in classic times as well as mediaeval; it is so 
now even, in America, at San Francisco and Washington.” 

** We have ensured, to some considerable extent, that our streets 
shell be swept and scavenged, regardless of individual opinion ; 
the water supply to each house in our towns must be from some 
accredited source; the drainage must comply with the local 
regulations. So much, end more, is done for the body; what 
yrovision can we make for the spirit? ‘Man does not live by 
Load alone * is an accepted phrase, often in our mouths, but there 
it stays; we are afraid to be thought influenced by it, to act upon 
it, in what seem to us secondary affairs. But the appearance of 
our surroundings has no business to be a secondary affair to us. 
It is as important to our well-being as our elementary schools are. 
We shall not be a civilized people until we practise civility, in its 
original sense, in all our expressions of life—in our buildings as well 
es in our poetry.” 








Such, then, is the general confession of faith of the Civie Arts 
Association, to which we may surely say ‘‘ Amen!” Stated 
briefly, it might run: “It is good to have pride in your City ; 
it is better to see that pride is justified.” 





SERBIA’S PART IN THE WAR.* 

Mra. CRawFurD Pricr, formerly correspondent of the Times with 
the Serbian Army, gives us in this volume a full and spirited account 
of the three Austrian invasions of Serbia in 1914, based on his 
own experiences and on material placed at his dispesal by the 
Serbian General Staff. Of his brief but illuminating survey 
of the relations between Austria and Serbia which culminated 
in the Witimatum of July, 1914, we have only one serious criticism 
to offer. He does not merely extenuaté the assassination of King 
Alexander and his Queen: he goes very near justifying it, and 
fails to realize that the shocking barbarity of the regicides outraged 
civilization and created an atmosphere of hostility which it 
took their country some years to live down. At the same time 
he has little difficulty in showing that the Ultimatum was the 
culminating phase of a long policy followed with the utmost 
persistence, though with varying methods—economic pressure, 
forgery, and threats of intervention. And he does good service 
in emphesizing the immense importance of Serbia as a rampart 
against Pan-Germanism and the scheme of Mittel-Europa. As 
regards the Sarajevo assassinations, he “‘ passes over’’ the possibility 
that they were deliberately planned by Pan-Germans, and frankly 
admits the grave suspicions of unofticial complicity between Belgrade 
and Sarajevo, while stoutly denying that the Serbian Government 
were implicated. Serbia was weary and did not want wer; but 
her surrender, as Sir Maurice de Bunsen informed our Government, 
was neither expected nor desired. The Ultimatum was the tinal 
challenge to Serbia to choose between vassalage and annihilation. 

Mr. Price prefaces his record of the three Austrian invasions 
with a brief account of the Serbian Army. Marshal Poutnik, 
who had played the foremost part in reorganizing the Army, 
was the son of a village schoolmaster, and Mishitch, Stepanovitch, 
and other Generals who won renown in the world-war were 
sons of the soil. Officers were recruited from all social classes 
Without distinction, and the Army, based on universal military 
service, had been seasoned in the Balkan Wars and shown its 
quality both against the Turks and the Bulgarians. But the 
wastage had been great ; only the First Ban, men of from twonty-one 


© Serbia's Part in the War, Vol. 1, “The Rampart against Pan-Germanism 
being the Political and Military Story of the Austro-Serbian Campaigus,” By Craw- 
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to thirty, were properly equipped, while the Third Ban carried a 
non-magazine rifle, and the artillery, though unimpaired, was 
seriously short of shell. In the first Austrian invasion Mr. Price 
notes the strategical considerations which induced the Austrians 
to abandon the idea of attacking Belgrade, and concentrate their 
offensive on the North and West. The Serbians effected their 
concentration to meet this attack, Shabatz on the Sava being 
the north-easterly point of the invasion; the chief advance of 
the Austrians wes by the valley of the Yedar, which runs to 
Valyevo, Hence the importance of the heights of Tser and Ivyerak, 
the scenes of much sanguinary fighting. The first shock of battlo 
was on August 16th on Belikamen ; by the 19th the Serbians were 
masters of Tser and Iverak, and the decisive point of the struggle 
had been reached ; the Austrians were driven back on or across 
the Drina by the 20th, and on the 23rd evacuated Shabatz. Their 
total casualties amounted to more than forty thousand; those 
of the Serbians, though not one-half of this total, were serious, 
and the territory occupied during the invasion had been ravaged 
with a deliberate brutality worse than that shown by the Germans 
in Belgium. The Austrians called it a Straf-expedition, and the 
orders issued by their High Command were a deliberate incentive 
tomassacre. The Report subsequently issued by a neutral publicist, 
Dr. Reiss, of Lausanne, estimates that between three thousand 
five hundred and four thousand civilians fell victims to the Austrian 
invasion, including a large percentage of women and children ; 
and that the butchery and torture were conducted on a system 
Mr. Price supplements this terrible record of ‘‘ Sadic frorzy,” 
as Dr. Reiss calls it, with the results of his own observations in tho 
villages between the Dobrava and the Drina. It is a ghastly 
chronicle of murder and mutilation, borne out by the Report of 
the mixed Commission, composed of two Serbs, a Dutchman, and a 
Swiss, on the crimes committed near Zavlaka Brziak. Al 
these observers are at one in expressing their conviction that the 
massacres of the civil population and the pillage were systematically 
organized by the command of the army of invasion; and thet 
the superior officers not only failed to restrain their men, but 
encouraged them in their bloody work. 


and 


The failure of the Serbians to follow up their suceess after the 
battle of the Yadar is ascribed by Mr. Price to three causes: ex- 
haustion, shortage of rifles, and lack of material to bridge the 
Drina. Marshal Poutnik decided to line the western and north- 
western frontiers as a preliminary to a counter-offensive against 
Bosnia. Hence the short expedition in Syrmia aimed at clearing 
the territory between the Danube and the Sava of the enemy and 
establishing the Serbians in strength on the dominating mountain 


range of Frushkagora. But during the second week of 
September the Austrians began their second invasion across 
the Drina in such force that the advance in Syrmia wes 


abandoned, and the three divisions engaged there were recalled to 
the defence of the homeland. The theatre of operations was 
divided into two sectors with Loznitza as dividing line, the Austrian 
attack developed in greater strength in the south, and the main 
struggle was for the possession of the range of Gouchevo, the ridges 
of which were for long divided between the two armies. A long, 
costly, and indecisive fight followed. Further south the Serbians 
held Kostainik, at the northern end of the Boranya Range, against 
severe attacks and carried the heights of the Sekolska Planina 
but the Ist Army failed to storm the commanding position of 
Matchko Kamen, which was taken and retaken no fewer than eight 
times. In this indecisive campaign the lesses had been very heavy 
on both sides, the Serbian cesuslties being over thirty thousanc, 
and both armies settled down to a period ef trench warfare, main- 
taining their respective lines with but slight changes till the 
opening of the third invasion on November 6th. The Austrians 
retained possession cf small strips of the Matchva Plain and moun- 
tainous land further south: the Serbs had secured a footing in 
Herzegovina. In this trench warfare the Austrians were greatly 
aided by their monitors on the Danube and Sava; above all by 
their immense supericrity in heavy artillery. In six weeks the 
ratio of shell spent by Austrians and Serbians was es ten to one, 
The general advance was prefeced by a heavy bombardment 
the Serbians withdrew from 


beginning at the end of October ; 
general retirement 


Matchva and lost their hold on Goachevo ; 


eastward from the Yadar to the Valyevo line was next ordered, 


but the exhaustion of the Serbian troops had affected 


their moral, 


Valyevo was hurriedly evacuated, and the armies were ordered 
back on the famous Keoloubara positions, which had been strongly 
entrenched. The retreat was difficult and painful but net precipi- 
tate ; by November l6th the Serbian armies occupied an extended 
front which reached 


; a. 
heigncts 


from Obrenovatz on the north to the 





of Leshkagora on the south. The positions were formidable and well 
fortitied, but in the opening steges of the great battle which raged 
from November 19th till December 6th the pressure vl the Austrian 
offensive in the centre drove back the Ist Army, threatening the 
comununieations with the arsenal of Kragouyvevatz, carried the 
important Malven pesitions, and forced the fronts of the 2 id and 
Sra Arimies. Beog ve Ll was ect on th ri v ro 2Yth, and 
ua the ineanuwhile the lst acl Vuzhitse Limes Dud Bewi U | 
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from one position to another. But there had been no pitched 
battle fought to a finish ; no envelopment. The Serbian armies 
were not broken, but were growing demoralized, when on 
December 2nd Marshal Poutnik issued his order for a general 
counter-offensive, and four days later the Austrian centre and 
right had been completely broken and were retreating in disorder 
towards Valyevo. The situation in the North was critical for a few 
days longer, but in another week the offensive against Belgrade 
was crowned with success; the invaders had commenced the re- 
passage of the Sava on the 14th and the Serbians re-entered Belgrade 
next day. Of the Austrian army of three hundred thousand men 
which crossed the Drina and the Sava not more than two-thirds 
returned. The hero of the battle was General Mishitch of the 
lst Army: the Serbs, without any strategic reserves, had destroyed 
a great army; a little nation had defied and defeated a great 
Empire. 

In an epilogue Mr. Price justly condemns the wanton and 
aystematic destruction of private and State property in Belgrade 
by the Austrians, the brutality shown by them during their 
brief occupation, and their callousness to their own wounded. 
Incidentally he tells of the gallant and resourceful work of Com- 
mander Cardale, R.N., in combating the monitors and recapturing 
the Little Gypsy Island after the return of the Serbians, a brilliant 
*‘ side-show ’’ in the campaign. Mr. Price’s style is disfigured 
by some exasperating mannerisms. When he talks of the 
‘terrain’? being ‘‘ accidental,” he is thinking in French—accidentfé, 
‘* Slaves of Madame Nicotine ” for smokers is an example of his dis- 
like to say a plain thing in a plain way. But these, after all, are 
minor blemishes in a valuable book. 





E. V. LUCAS.* 

One of the hardest tasks of a reviewer's life is to adhere to the 
strict path of duty when he takes up a new vohuns by Mr. Lucas. 
After oll, the business of « critic is to criticize ; he is not employed 
to read boeks for the sheer pleasure of it. While his eye is running 
over the printed page his mind ought to be busy analysing, com- 
pearing, and contrasting in order that he may render a true account to 
his ultimate payiasster, the reader, who is presumed to rely implicitly 
on that nice diseermmont and wide knowledge of literature with 
which all critics ave ex officio endowed. But Mr. Lucas would wile 
Rhetlamanthus into unjudiciel relaxetion. He has the true essayist’s 
gift of awakening immectinte personal sympathy, of touching so 
many kindred ernotions snd recalling so many similar recollections 
that we feel, when we have finished one of his sketches, as if we had 
collaborated with the author and deserved a liberal share in the 
success. He hes the knack, too, of finding the right subjects— 
just the sort of things we alwys wanted to talk about, only they 
never happened to occur to us—end of handling them so delicately 
that he bewitches us, for the moment, into the belief that it is the 
easiest thing in the world, and that we could do it nearly as well 
ourselves. Indeed, it is more the treatment than the theme that | 
makes us think his choice so uniformly happy; if the humour 

seizes him, he can make a catalogue interesting and a statistical 
report beautiful. Toke, for example, the first essey in the present | 
volume, “ An Earlier ‘Day.’ Lt is, crudely, an account, culled | 
from the daily papers of January 27th, 1859, of what the world 

was doing when the Keiser was getting himself born. Imagine | 
how, under that headline, the compilers of informative articles for 
Saturday Snaps would marshal their dreary array of chaotic facts 
ond shoddy rhetoric ; and then see how, with a plain list of names 
and events, an artist can summon up the image of a vanished 
world. Mr. Lucas must be as tired as Miss Ellen Terry was of the 
inevitable word “ charm’’; and yet how otherwise can we namo 
that subtle quality by which the dull and the commonplace are made 
instruments of fascination ? 





We have put as our heading the name of the author rather 
than the title of his book, because the essential unifying fact about 
‘Twist Eagle and Dove is not that it is concerned with definite matters, 
but that it is Mr. BE. V. Lucas in most of his characteristic moods. 
There are travel sketches of the Devon coast done in his réle of 
desultory speculative wanderer ; there are episodes such as any one 





might have witnessed but few could understand were Mr. Lucas 
not there to interpret ; there is a modern realization of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii driven home unforgettably in two six-line para- 
graphs ; there are character sketches wherein the whole being of a 
man is revealed in a few quiet decisive strokes. (We wonder, by the 
way, whether it was one of the *‘ Freaks of Memory ” of which Mr. 
Lucas complains that led him, in applying the term “ The Wizard 
of the North” to Hans Christian Andersen in preference to Scott, 
to ignore the unfortunate clash with John Henry Anderson, whose 
conjuring delighted our fathers in the ‘* sixties,’’ and who claimed, 
professionally, the same title.) ‘here are whimsical meditations 
on the daily business of life, and downright delightful perversities, 
which must be true in some other world if not in this. The essay on 
Possessions would make any one wish to oclopt Mr. Lucas forthwith 
a3 honorary uncle, and his diveovery of the secret of why motor 





* Twist Eagle and Dowe, By E. V. Lucas, London: Moetinen aad Co, (6s, net.) 


"buses always run past the point at which passengers await them 
has the true note of inspiration: ‘‘ It has a beauty peculiar to itself, 
and must be numbered among those felicities which cannot be pro- 
duced at will by wit and lebour, but must arise unexpectedly in 
some hour propitious to poetry.” An author cannot always surpass 
himself, but he is fortunate if his own previous work is all that can 
provoke comparison ; Mr. Lucas need fear no other competition, 





FICTION. 





BRIDGET.* 


Tr is a good many years now since Mrs, Croker began writing her 
pleasant and vivacious stories mainly of Anglo-Indian or Indo. 
Hibernian life. Perhaps she has never quite equalled the charm 
and freshness of Diana Barrington and Pretty Miss Neville, but it is 
only fair to say that she has seldom fallen much below the level 
of her best work, and that in her latest venture, in which India is 
only an occasional background in the dim distance, and the scene 
is laid almost entirely in Ireland, her vivacity and lightness of 
touoh are unimpaired. Mrs. Croker does not deal in problems or 
politios : the period chosen is before the war, but the conflicting 
elements of the ‘‘ seething pot” are not even mentioned. Bridges 
is a story of the Ireland of the day before yesterday, with a charming 
and unselfish heroine and some excellent sketches of [rish provincial 
society not a thousand miles from the Curragh. Mrs. Croker is an 
optimist, and in her way a sentimentalist, but it is not an effusive 
way. Indeed, by far the best character-drawing in the book js 
that of Bridget’s father and stepmother, admirably matched in 
their unscrupulous selfishness, and in the skill and audacity with 
which they carry on their plot to keep Bridget out of her inheritanoe, 
It is, in short, to use & phrase which is in danger of being worked to 
death, a study in camouflage, the two conspirators concealing their 
misappropriated affluence under the guise of pretended poverty, 
Mrs. de Burgh, minx and malade imaginaire of set purpose, is an 
excellent portrait. We see less of her husband, who plays a bolder 
hand, and does not scruple to wreck his daughter's happiness, if 
only he can retain control of her fortune, by falsely telling an el:gible 
suitor that she is threatened with hereditary insanity. Bridget 
is thus heavily handicapped, but she has powerful ellies in hey 
delightful old grand-aunt, her lover, and above all her own high 
spirit. ‘The process of unmasking the villains is gradual ; it begins 
in the rebellion of an old family servant—one of the best scenes in 
the book—and ends in the coming of Bridget into her own amid 
the clash of marriage-bells, the discharge of confetti, and the 
reduction of her unnatural parent’s income from £4,000 to £400 
& year. 





READABLE Nove s.—Tales of Secret Egypt. By Sax Kohmer, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s. net.)—The principal sketches in this book 
relate the adventures of a gentleman who is employed in 
very shady business concerned with sham antiques. In pursuit of 
his commercial affairs he has many hairbreadth escapes, and is 
frequently rescued from mortal peril by one Abu Tabah, who 
is a mysterious Government agent.——Crucifix Corner: a@ Story 
of Everymar’s Land. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Same 
publishers and price.)—The heroine of this story begins her adven- 
tures by perpetrating an inconceivably mean piece of deceit. Tho 
book contains her informal diary—most of the good stories and 
gossip which have collected in the course of four years in the Front 
Line. It is very amusing reading, and the stories, if not true, 
are at any rate ben trovato. 
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Sir Walter Scott as a Judge. By John Chisholm. (Edinburgh: 
W. Green. 7s. 6d. net.)—The present Sheriff of Roxburgh, Berwick, 
and Selkirk has disinterred from his Court archives the judgments 
which his great predecessor, Sir Walter Scott, delivered as Sheriff 
of Selkirk between 1799 and 1832. The “ Shirra’s ”’ office was 
evidently not a sinecure, for, though he seldom attended the Court, 
he read the pleadings and wrote his judgments, which were delivered 
by his Sheriff Substitute. Scott was also till 1830 a Clerk of the 
Court of Session, where he had to pass his days in term time. His 
vast literary output is all the more astonishing when we realiz® 
how much of his working day had to be given to the law. Sheriff 
Chisholm has annotated Scott’s leading judgments in a very attract- 
ive way, and shows how they illustrate the Waverley Novels, 
especially The Antiquary, which is full of Scotslaw. Im one cas® 
the plaintiff, a girl, pleaded that the defendant was in meditatione 
fugue, and asked for a warrant against him. Peter Peebles m 
Redgauntlet asks the English Magistrate ; “ Is’t here they sell the 
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fugie warrants ? ” And Edie Ochiltree, referring to these warrants’ 
admits: ‘I hae some skeel in them.”” Many lovers of Scott will 
be interested in this scholarly book. 
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Guildhall Memories. By A.G. Temple. (J. Murray. 16s. net.)— 
Like his father and his grandfather before him, Mr. Temple has 
served the Corporation all his life, and his reminiscences of the 
Guildhall are curious and amusing. The best chapters relate to the 
Art Gallery, of which Mr. Temple has been the Director since its 
opening in 1886. Between 1890 and 1907 Mr. Temple organized a 
number of very remarkable loan exhibitions, illustrating not only 
British but also foreign art—notably of the French, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Danish schools—and he has a good deal to say about 
his adventures among collectors at home and abroad in the course of 
his search for fine pictures. He was exceptionally successful in 
persuading foreign owners to lend their treasures—such as the Van 
Eyok portrait from Hermannstadt in Transylvania—and he intro- 
duced to the public innumerable novelties, such as Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s decorative panels by Fragonard, the modern Spanish 
painters, and Hammershoi, the delightful Danish painter of in- 
teriors, Whose name was unknown here till Mr. Temple showed a 
number of his works at the Guildhall. Mr. Temple says that the 
average net cost of the fifteen exhibitions, which were visited by 
three million people, was only £750. The Corporation never spent 
money to greater advantage, mainly because it gave the Director a 
free hand. 





The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has started’ 
under the editorship of Mr. C. Johnson and Mr, J. P. Whitney, a 
modest but very useful series of sixpenny pamphlets, Helps for 
Students of History. In the first four numbers Mr. R. OC. Fowler 
deals with ‘‘ Episcopal Registers,’ Professor Hearnshaw with 
“Municipal Records,”’ Dr. R. L. Poole with “‘ Mediasval Reckonings 
of Time,” and Mr, Johnson with ‘‘The Public Reoord Offices.” 
Within the narrow limits of space, nothing could be better for the 
historical student, young or old, than these practical essays. Dr. 
Poole’s brief exposition of the eccentricities of the mediseval calendar 
is especially good. It helps to explain why the exports are still 
debating whether Alfred the Great died in 899, 900, or 901, and 
why a strong caso may be made out for each of the three dates. 





The National War Aims Committee has published for free dis- 
tribution a useful pamphlet entitled Aims and Effort of the War: 
Britain’s Oase after Four Years, which describes by quotation the 
Allies’ war aims and the enemy's war aims, summarizes our war 
efforts as an Empire, and gives a brief account of the movement 
towards a League of Nations. Incidentally the pamphlet shows the 
need for a restatement of our war aims, for the Prime Minister's 
remark on January 5th last that we are not fighting ‘‘ to destroy ”’ 
Austria-Hungary or to “ deprive Turkey of its capital ’’ cannot be 
reconciled with the desire of the Allies to free the Slavs, Italians, 
and Rumanians under Austrian rule and to make the straits into 
the Black Sea an international and neutral channel. We cannot at 
once preserve Austria-Hungary and free her subject races; we 
cannot maintain Constantinople as the Turkish capital and yet 
place it under control. Ambiguities of this sort 
should now be cleared away. 


international 


Unicorns. By James Huneker. (LT. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Huncker’s new volume of essays on literature, art, and 
music is the product of a vivacious and catholic mind, interested 
in all new movements, but holding fast to the standards that endure. 
The papers on Henry James, Rémy de Gourmont, J. K. Huysmans, 
Cézanne, and George Sand are interesting. There is, too, a clever 
essay on “Style and Rhythm in English Prose.” ‘‘ For practical 
everyday needs the eighteenth-century prose men are the best to 





follow,” he says; ‘‘ but the Bible is the Golden Book of English 
prose.” 
Vermelles ; Notes on the Western Front. By a Chaplain. (Edin- 


burgh : Scottish Ohronicle Press. 2s8.)—-This amusing little pamphlet, 
to which the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway contributes a Preface, 
describes a chaplain’s experiences on the old front line between 
La Bacsée and Lens which is now at last abandoned. The author 
shows that a chaplain at the front is a ‘‘ general utility man,”’ as 
they say in the theatre, and that he has many things to do besides 
preaching. 





From Autocracy to Bolshevism. By Baron P. Graevenitz. (Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. net.)—The author, a Russian officer, gives some 
interesting details of the bureaucratie mismanagement which led 
to reverses in the field and to famine in the towns, and thus pro- 
duced the Revolution. He describes the fatal effect of the Revo- 
lutionary decrees on the Army; he says that the cavalry and 
artillery were not affected so much as the infantry by the seditious 
agitators from Petrograd with German money and German spirits 
in their pockets. He is inclined to blame the Allies ior assuming 
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that liberty would work for good in Russia as it had done in France, 
and he resents the unfair charges made against tho loyalty of the 
late Tsar. Tho Allies, he concludes, must regard the Bolsheviks 
as their enemies. This was generally admitted while his book was 
in the press. 





The ‘‘ Times’*’ Documentary History. of the War. Vol. VIl., 

“ Naval,” Part III. (The Times.)—The new volume of this remark. 
able and well-edited collection of documents bearing on the war 
deals with naval affairs in January and February, 1916. Many of 
the papers relate to the controversy with America, arising out of the 
blockade. Much space is filled with the naval debates in Parlia- 
ment. We are reminded that on February Ist, 1915, a German 
submarine tried to sink the hospital-ship ‘ Asturias’ with a tor- 
pedo. The German Embassy at Washington a month later issued 
an apology for the crime, which was, it said, due to an unfortunate 
mistake. Nowadays Germany boasts of such atrocious violation’ 
of international law and the dictates of humanity. 





The Young Wage-Earner and the Problem of his Education. Essays 
and Reports edited by J. J. Findlay. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
88. 6d. net.)—This valuable little book, written by members of the 
Uplands. Association, discusses various aspects of the question 
how we are to educate the millions of children who leave school at 
twelve and thirteen, enter some employment, and straightway 
forget all that they ever learned. The new Education Act makes 
education compulsory for the adolescent, but the working out of 
the Act in practice must present very serious difficulties. The 
reports in this book on various trade schools now existing show 
what can be done by sympathetic employers. Among tho essays, 
that on “The Young Factory Girl,” by Miss Emily Matthias, a 
superintendent of the women employed in a Bradford factory, is 





specially interesting. Her motto is ‘‘ Let the initiative come 
from the girls themselves,” 
Seaside Planting for Shelter, Ornament, and Profit. sy A. D, 


Webster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s, net.)—-This is an attractive 
and also a practical book by an expert forester who has himself 
formed plantations on seemingly inhospitable areas round our coasts, 
The photographs, by Mr. Wallis of Kew, show at a glance what fine 
trees can be grown at the seaside, and the author discusses the 
problem in detail. Coast plantations are, of course, valuable for 
the shelter which they afford to the lands at the back of them, 
but Mr. Webster thinks that they may, in suitable casea, yield a 
direct profit. After the war, it may be hoped, more attention 
will be given to this interesting subject. The French and Belgian 
Governments have, of course, done a great deal towards planting 
their barren coastlands, 

The Way of Honour. By H. Carton de Wiart. (Allen and Unwin. 
6s, net.) —Now that the Belgian Army, with French and British 
support, is reconquering its native soil, the patriotic addresses of 
the Belgian Minister of Justice, collected and translated from the 
French, appear opportunely, We cannot be reminded too often 
of the early days of the war, of the unprovoked invasion of Belgium, 
and of the horrible and deliberate atrocities which marked the 
progress of the German hordes. M. Carton de Wiart’s address on 
““The Endurance of the Belgian People’ is well worth reading. 
cold hostility ’’ of the Belgian people has perplexed their 


Army to the overwhelming German hosts. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


RANCIS HOLL ASD (CHURCH or ENGLAND) SCHOOL, 
CLARENCE GATE, 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD. MISTRESS, which will be vacant 
in January, 1919, 

Candidates must be under the age of 40 and members of the Church of England, 
and must hold a University Degree, 

For form of application with Tocthee particulars apply to 4 paeneeane, 

Latest date for recelying completed forms, November 1st, 


THE SPECTATOR. 








[October 19, 1918, 











gov THLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE (WESLEYAN) 
BATTERSEA, ae 


Wanted, in January, LECTURERS in 
) —_ and oe. , 
(il.) tan A knowledge of gardening will be a recommend 

The salary In botn eases is £150-£180, reside ~ 4 Previous experience vill te take 

into contiinetien in the. fixing of the initial salary.—Forms of application ma i 

obtained from the Rey. E. SALT, 130 a gd Toad, Westminster, 8.W, 1, ¥ 

should be returned not later than October 20th. and 


ITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIK 


TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are A to begin work in January, 1919, 
(a) An Assistant Science bos ang to teach peeentany Physics and Chemistry, 
Subsidiary subject Geogra my: Salary 
(0) A Form Mistress for ~— I y +o oe }-. the Games of the School and 
to teach Drill, Initial salary $120 
a plications should be made by er before October 26th. Particulars will be 
required of Education, Qualifications, Experience, ber and Age, and athe Dames 
of three referees should be given, DUCKW 


Secretary for Higher “pane 
Victoria Institute, Worcester, 4 weston, 








UDLEY TRAINING 


WANTED, to January, 1919, LECTURER in oto 
possible, Muste. Degree or equivalent and training essen 
Salary £160-£220, non-resident 
Forms ot apementien, returnable on or before October 31st, ~~? ¥ obtained from 
Dudley. TARY to the College Council, Education Offices, St. James's Road, 
ey, Worcs, 


OW BRIDGE SCHOOL, GLAMORGAN. 
de appointment will Gate te m: de tot to the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above 
Ramed Grammar School, which will vacant at C hiistmas, 


The Head-Master will be required to enter upon his duties in January. Intend) 
candidates are invited to apply immediately for particulars to the VICE- PRINC. 


COLLEGE. 
MY Mathematics, and, if 





PAL, Jesus College, Oxfo 
1T. LEO ONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
(a) Wanted, in January, a JUNIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Experience 


desirable, but not essential, 

(6) Wanted, in January, a high! yg and experienced HISTORY MISTRESS 
capable ‘ot taking charge of ¢ History work throughout the School, 

_ Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


q uLi HIGH SCHOOL FOR | 
Required In Janua: 





GIRLS. 
next :-— 


(1) An ABSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Pianoforte, (lass Singing, and Elocution, 
5 An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach oo! and Junior Mathematics, 
$) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English throughout the school, 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
r}\HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDGNORTH.— 
Required for January next,a SCIENCE MISTRESS to take Botany in an 
advanced course and Elementary Chemistry and Physics. Initial salary £220-£250, 
MISTRESS. to qualifications and experience, rising to £350,—Apply to the HEAD 
ISTR 


HORTHAND-TYPIST (Lady) required by ‘Director of a West 
End Publijshing House, Fair speed in shorthand and accuracy in typing. 
Knowledge of magueare an advantage. Preforence given to applicants with previous 
experience of a pu + office. —Box 860, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2 


NECRETARY.— Advertiser (4 (40) ) seeks “ap intment in this 
kor similar position, preferably of soml-public or social nature, Discharged 
from military service. 3 = rt accountant, Varied commercial and secretarial 
experience. tigi hest credenticls.—Box No, 861, the Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellingtou 
Street, Strand, ndon, Wil 2. 








[ NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFIC E. —Up-to- 

date and reliable iptremetion on all matters relating to careers now open to 
obtained through the chove Office.—Apply Miss H.M. 
5Pances St.,Cavendish 3q.,W.1. 





University women, nmy be 
CHAPPELL (Oxtord Hon. Sods, ,Maths. ds Secretary, 
var UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Sc., M.{nst.C.E., J.P. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, cach of the value of £100 per 

annum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they 
enter the University. 

() Two Scholarships quciateted to the “ sons of workmé encarning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers,” 

An EXAMINATION for tho above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 

NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by 31st October. 
Full ‘partie ulars of these Scholarships may be eee | free from the undersigned. 

. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
rpae BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHY SICAL. TRAINING 
COLLEGE, panies HEATH, KENT. 

‘ustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P, The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLLYE, 


Princi 
Nice H.C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. ot Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Er land, Students 


as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Ph ny stole 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massago an Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing ard Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourh The College stards jn its own grounds of 15 acres, in 4 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins is 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Princ yal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Teachers 0’ Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on tha 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygicne, Soosee. Hockey, 
Lacrosse, € icket, Tennis, Netball, ae, —For prospectus apply | the SECRET ARY. 


are prepa 
The 














EST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: Rt. 


| gn EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Mr, C, G. Monte- 


Ww 
on, fir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer : 
M.A. ; a, 3 Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, ‘Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW Eh 


FARM, NEWBURY. Garden for womeo, Extensive range 5isAds 
houses, V: egetables, Fruit, Flowers, and k Gardening, Full theoreti iastrnc- 
tion, Botany by B, Se, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 


Frult-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 








